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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue reiens or Lucuaipn, Sior-Laimu, Eocsains V.—NavaL ARCHITECTURE 
uy IRELAND.—NAVAL EXPLOIT AT DunpaLk.—THeE REIGNS oF Eocuarpu VI. 
AND HIS BROTHER Convince, or LuicgHapu, AND Art II.—T ne REIGNS or Fia- 
cua, OLIoLL, AND AirceapMuAR.—Tue accession or Eocnaiwn VII., oF 
Dvacu, AND oF Lueuarpn III. ro Tue Intsu Turone. 


Prince LuecwHainy, the eldest son of Eadhna, the late monarch, mounted the 
throne of his ancestors without opposition, A. M. 3397. He is distinguished in 
the royal genealogy of lreland, by the surname of Jardhoinn, which signifies, in 
Irish, the dark-brown haired Prince. ‘This Prince had a soul inflamed by military 
ardour, and a passion for glory; and no sooner had he grasped the sceptre of 
power, than he promptly resolved to carry his bold ambitious projects into execu- 
tion. He raised a formidable army, with which he marched into Ulster, for the 
avowed purpose of compelling the Prince of that Province to pay him the usual 
tribute. The Ultonian chieftain, considering the demand unwarrantable, appealed 
to his people, who, at his call, rose en masse, to resist the aggressive invader. A 
desultory system of warfare, attended by various success, was carried on for years 
between the belligerants; but at length, Prince S1or-Laimu, (or the long-handed) 
of the house of Ir, an aspirant to the supreme monarchy, warmly espoused the 
cause of the Ultonians, and soon turned the tide of fortune in their favour. 
LuGuainu was vanquished in several skirmishes, and obliged to retreat to Cio- 
GueR,*in the county of Tyrone. Scarcely had he encamped here, ere he was 


* CLocuer, is a considerable town, agreeably situated on the winding river of Launy 
in the county of Tyrone, at a distance of 104 miles from Dublin. St. Patrick made 
Clogher a Bishop’s See, A. D. 467 and ordained St. Mac Cartin, the companion of his 
travels, as well as his fellow labourer in the vineyard of Christianity, the first prelate 
of it. Our national Apostle remained two years in Clogher, to superintend the ereetion’ 
of the Cathedral, and of the abbey, which he dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The Cathedral is still in fine preservation, having undergone within the last century, 
several repairs; but_in 1396, the abbey was reduced by fire to the heap of ruins, that 
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attacked by Sior-Laimn, at the head of the Ultonians. The battle, as usual, was 
fierce and desperate, and after a heroic resistance, in which the courage and va- 
lour of the monarch, shone with the brilliant splendour of Milesian chivalry, 
victory, notwithstanding, declared itself for the Ultonians. ‘The monarch and his 
principal officers, fell in- this sanguinary and decisive conflict. ‘lhe victorious 
Sior, after rewarding his Ultonian allies for their spirit and bravery, proceeded to 
Tara, where the Arch-Druid placed the crown upon his head. During the whole 
period of his reign, this monarch missed no opportunity of oppressing the descend- 
ants of Heber ; but, at length, the sword of Eocna1nu, the son of Lughaidh, of the 
dynasty of Heber, terminated his life in battle, in the seventeenth year of his regal 
sway. The victor, Eocuarpn Unarcnas, or Eochaidh of the ships, was solemnly 
inaugurated monarch, on the stone of destiny, at Tara, A. M. 3392. The appel- 
lation of Unarcheas was-bestowed upon this Prince, because during his warfare 
with his predecessor, Sior, he was frequently obliged to embark his forces on 
board of small skiffs, or Currachs, rudely constructed of wattles and horse-hides, 
which enabled him, in the most stormy seasons, to escape to his large vessels, 
which hovered round the coast, from the pursuit of the royal army. 

That Ireland, even in those early days, had ships of magnitude and elegant 
naval architecture, cannot be denied by any one that reflects on the fact, that the 
art of ship-building was carried to perfection by the early Milesians, who had ships 
of as great tunnage as the Carthaginians. Tacitus is a conclusive evidence, to 
demonstrate the fact of our having large fleets at those periods, when the stilt 
bosom of the ocean had not yet been furrowed by the keel of a British bark. But 
the species of small boats of which we have spoken, were found more useful in 
facilitating the landing of troops on insular stations, orin hurrying their embarkation, 
in creeks or shallows, so as to escape the pursuing foe, than vessels of heavier 
burden. We are told by Cesar, that he employed cribs, or currachs, in trans- 
porting his soldiers over the rivers in Spain. In the days of this Prince, (Eo- 
cHaipH) Ireland, Carthage, and Egypt, were the three greatest maritime powers 
in the world. 

Bede has honourably admitted, in his Ecclesiastical history of Britain, that it 
was to us England was indebted for their naval and mural architecture.t Gildas, 





now remains as the monument and sepulchre of its former architectural grandeur. The 
tomb of the M’Kennas, the ancient chieftains of 'Truach, stands in one of the aisles. 
James I. by a royal grant, made to George Montgomery, Bishop of Clogher, invested 
this see with all the lands which belonged originally to the abbey. 

The suburbs of this town are enriched and embellished with the mansion and do- 
mains of the Bishop, and Dean of Clogher, and the sylvan groves of Fordross and Lis- 
borvie, serve to impart additional tints of beauty to the landscape.—Eprror. 

t ** On the arrival of the Romans, the inhabitants of Britain had few vessels, except 
the small craft employed in fishing and piratical expeditions, to the neighbouring 
countries. ‘These vessels seldom oe Ao twenty tons burden, were constructed of 
frame timber work, cased with wicker, and lined externally and internally, with hides 
of animals. The sails were of skins, and cordage of thongs. ‘They were seldom em- 
ployed in commerce, which then, and for a century after, was principally carried on in 
Trish bottoms. 

The Romans, in some respects a naval power, increased the shipping, as far as rela- 

ed to trade and commerce, in respect to number, but restricted the size ta about seven- 
ty-eight tons burden, and absolutely prohibited ships of war; for though they bad 
werful fleets in the British harbours, for the protection of the Island, they were either 
rought from Italy, or purchased from Venetian merchants; consequenily, on these 
vessels being withdrawn, on the departure of the Romans, the Britons suffered as much 
in their maritime affairs, as in other respects, for their native vessels became an easy 
rey to the Frank and Saxon pirates at sea, and were not secure, even in their own 
bours, which reduced the internal commerce to its lowest ebb, and quite annihilated 

the foreign trade. 
“ The Anglo-Saxons, in order to oppose the Danes, were obliged to have recourse 
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ef Valentia, in his epistle on Britain, written A. D. 560, states, “that the Hiber- 
nians had large ships for the purposes of war; but that, in carrying on trade, they 
conveyed their commodities over a sea rough and tempestuous, in wicker boats 
encompassed with a swelling covering of ox-hides.” At the famous naval battle, 
fought in the bay of Dundalk, between the Irish and Danes, in the twelfth century, 
the particulars of which we will narratein its proper place, the Irish fleet consisted 
of seventy large ships. Neither in the voluminous pages of Polybius, nor in the 
whole eloquent tomes of Gibbon, can a feat of such devoted heroism and magnani- 
mous patriotism, be found, as will parallel the romantic exploit of the Irish Admiral, 
FinGatt, atthe Dundalk sea-fight. 

Dr. Warner, the liberal English historian, after giving a circumstantial account 
of this celebrated marine conflict, says:— 

“« The contest was hot and bloody ; the chief Admiral of the Irish fleet, Farr. 
BHE, fell, covered with blood, on the Danish ship which he had boarded, and the 
Danish General being convinced, that upon the loss of his own ship, would, in all 
probability, follow the loss of all his fleet, exerted all his skill and valour, in order 
to save it: and that he might strike terror and dismay into the Irish, he caused the 
head of Failbhe to be cut off, and exposed to view. Fineatt, the Irish Vice- 
Admiral, on seeing the horrid spectacle, resolved to revenge the death of his late 
commander, and calling to his men to follow him, they boarded the Dane with irre- 
sistible fury. ‘The conflict became terrible and destructive: but there being so 
many fresh men, to supply the place of the slaughtered or disabled Danes, the 
Irish had no prospect of obtaining the victory. As unable, however, as Fingall 
was, to possess himself of the Danish ship, he was too valiant an Irishman to 
think of retreating to his own; especially, without the destruction of Sirrick, the 
Danish Prince, in revenge of the death of the Irish commander. He took a reso- 
lution, therefore, in this dilemma, which is not to be equalled for determined bra- 
very or romantic devotedness of gallant patriotism, in any history. Making his 


way up to Sitrick, with his sword against all that opposed him, he grasped him 
in his arms, and threw himself, with him, into the sea, and they both perished to- 


gether.” ; . 
Eocnain1, after his accession to the throne, did nothing, either in war or policy, 


worthy of historical note, until the twelfth year of his reign, when, in attempting to 


subvert revolt, he died by the sword of Eocuarpn VI., surnamed from his extra- 


ordinary swiftness in running, the Deer-hunter. This Prince was assisted in his 
insurrectionary war against the last monarch, by his brother, Conuinc-Bec- 


QOcvacu, (or the intrepid youth) and in consequence, they became joint monarchs 
of Ireland. Like some of their predecessors, they divided the kingdom between 
them; but they were not suffered to enjoy the sweets of sovereignty long, without 
being disturbed by the storms of revolt, and the pretensions of rivals. The terri- 
tories of Fochaidh were invaded by Luicnatpu-Lammu-Deare, (or the Prince of 
the bloody hand) who, on coming to an engagement with the king, defeated his 
forces, and slew himself in the conflict. The conqueror then turned his arms 
against Conuine, who, then unable to resist his victorious army, fled to Gaul for 
succours. ' 
again to naval architecture, and king Alfred,* who had been exiled in Ireland, on regain- 
ing possession of his kingdom, invited over Irish ship-builders, who constructed for him 
a large fleet. Some of the vessels then built, had seventy-six oars, and were generally 
navigated by sixty or seventy sailors. In A. D. 957, king Edgar had a fleet of three 
hundred sail of small vessels.” —Vide Dandel’s Inquiry into the rise and progress of the 
British Navy, London edit. 1799, Vol. I. page 97. 

7 i d Oswald, were educated in the College of Mayo, as Henry and 
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LviGHaInu, in consequence, was raised to the throne without further opposition. 
He was designated the Prince of the bloody hand, because that was the symbol 
emblazoned on his banner, and which is still the crest of his posterity, the O’ Nets. 
While he was felicitating himself with the prospect of a peaceable reign, his rival, 
ConutnG, returned from Gaul, at the head of a formidable auxiliary force, with 
which he succeeded in defeating and killing Luighaidh, in the scventh year of his 
administration. ConvinG, having derived wisdom in the school of adversity, 
formed the determination of governing his people with matured wisdom and patriotic 
justice. He revised the laws, abolished unnecessary taxation, and adopted every 

ient of policy and prudence, to aggrandize the nation. . 
© Ut neither his virtues nor his patriotism, could avert the destroying arm of am- 
b He fell in battle, by the hand of his successor, Ant II. of the Heberian 
dynasty, in the tenth year of his reign, lamented by the majority of the Irish na- 
tion, who were unable to prevent his fate.—The translator of Keating gives the 
following stanzas, from an Irish bard, in praise of his heroic qualities : 


“ Convine the brave, with love of glory fired, 
Oppressed by force, triumphantly expired ;— 
e raised bis courage for the last debate, 
And with a princely soul, undaunted met his fate— 
Slain by the sword of Arr.” 


Art did not long retain the reins of power; that which gave them into his hands, 
the sworp, wrested the royal sceptre from his grasp, in the sixth year of his reign. 
The battle that terminated his life and sway, was fought at Tallanstown, in the 
county of Louth, A. M. 3432.* 








* Tartanstowy, is a pretty, rural village, situated on the shrubby banks of the beau- 
tifal river Lagan, in the midst of the domain of Lorpv Lovrn, on the road to Lonvon- 
perry, at the distance of forty-six miles N. E. from Dublin. Adjoining this rural 
village, there is an ancient Rath, or mount, which the late Lord Louth caused to be 
surrounded by a quick-set hedge, and planted by a variety of umbrageous trees and 
flowering shrubs, so that it is now one of the most picturesque ornaments in this highly 
embellished domain. About three miles from Tallanstown, is Lourn, the little village 
from which the county derives its name, and Tuomas Piunxert, Baron of Louth, his 
title. This village was once dignified by piety, and renowned for its sexen churches 
and two abbeys, all of which, like the architectural glories of Babylon, are now wasting 
away by the consumption of time and desolation. 

St. Patrick visited Louth, or Lugh, as it is called in the Irish, A. D. 443, after he had 
converted O’Carrott, the Prince of Uriel, his Princess Atheria, and al) bis courtiers to 
the religion of Christ. Here he built a church and an abbey, over which he placed 
Sz. Moerue, as prior. In process of time, the Prior and Ecclesiastics of Louth, ren- 
dered themselves eminent by their learning and sanctity; so that many princes and 
pilgrims of note, bent the knee of devotion before the shrine of St. Moethe. Several 
of the Archbishops of Armagh, made rich bequests to the abbey; and the O’Carrolls, 
O’Hanlans, and Magennises, who were the great Milesian chieftains of the ancient 

incipality of Urier, now comprehending the counties of Armagh, Monaghan, and 

uth, enriched it with munificent endowments. In an old vault in the abbey, is the 
dust of Dubtach McLoughlin, Archbishop of Armagh, who died 497—of David Me 
Guire, 548—of Patrick Carolan, 578—of Malachy O’Carroll, 588—of Dubdalethy Mc 
Mahon, 778—of Donald Kearnagh, 1021—of Thomas O'Connor, 1186—of Luke Net- 
terville, 1220—of Patrick O’Scanlan, 1262—of John ‘Taaffe, 1311—and of Nicholas 
Fleming, 1404. Besides the foregoing prelates of Armagh, the abbey of Louth was 
the sepulchral ground of the O’Carrolls, Mc Mahons, O’Hanlans, and 'Taaffes. 

The Prior of Louth was fined 500 marks, in 1317, for entertaining, at his priory, 
Prince Edward Bruce, and Prince Fedlim O’Connor, Prince of Connaught, his ally. On 
the suppression of the Irish monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. a grant, under the 
great seal of England, was made to Sir Oliver Plunkett, first Baron of Louth, the 
nephew of Lord Fingall, of all the lands and possessions of the abbey and priory of 
Louth. The vast hereditaments and manors, thus conveyed by Henry, remained in 
the —— of the Lords Louth, until Otiver Cromwexw bestowed some of them on 
the Filgates, Ruxtons, and Fosters, who were noted troopers in his plundering army 
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Fracua, the son of Muireadheach, the conqueror of the last monarch, succeeded 
to the throne, which he possessed for a period of ten years, and then fell by the 
hand of his successor, OLIOLL, who enjoyed the sovereignty for the space of 
eleven years, when the sword of Airgeadinhar doomed him to death, on the field 
of battle. 

The oppression and cruelty exercised by AtnGzapmiaR, naturally produced 
discontent and disaffection ; so that the moment Eocuaton, the son of Olioll, un- 
furled the standard of revolt, it was the signal of a general and simultaneous insur- 
rection. The tyrant, not prepared to resist the danger that prossed around him, 
fled to Albania, to claim assistance from his brother-in-law, the prince of that 
country. 

In the mean while, Eocuarpu VII. is exalted to the throne, amidst the enthu- 
siastic acclamations of the Irish people, who hailed him as their deliverer from the 
despotic and intolerable yoke of Airgeadmiar. But ere seven years had revolved, 
the despot returned with a mercenary army of Albanians, with ‘which he carried 
terror and dismay through Munster. In his devastating progress, he was joined 
by Dvacu, the son of Fiachadh, of the family of Heremon, as well as Lucuaipn, 
and many other malcontents ; so that his army became numerous and formidable. 
The monarch, with all the forces he could collect, quickly marched to Adair,* near 





After the restoration, however, Lord Louth recovered the greatest part of his ancestral 
property; but subsequently, in consequence of his having held a high command, under 
James II, at the battle of the Boyne, four of his large estates, Salterstown, Beaulieu, 
(near Drogheda) Rosy-Park, and a Haynestown, were confiscated, and given to Braba- 
zon, Fortescue, Sibthorp, and Foster, the adherents of William. In our excursion 
from Dublin to Derry, we shall say more on this subject. 

* Apair makes a great figure in our national and ecclesiastical history: the learning 
and piety of its monks, spread the lustre of its fame over Europe. Before the shrine 
of its founder, St. Nessau, one of the disciples of St. Patrick, the most proud and puis- 
sant Irish warriors, the McCarruies, O’Barens, O’Connetts, and O’Moorss, the 
princely chieftains of Munster’s regal chivalry, were frequently devout and voluntary 
penitents.—But broken down are thy walls, O stately abode of sanctity! fallen are thy 
domes and towers, O rural Apair! of primrose and cowslip decked meadows—thou that 
hast stood, in thy architectural pride, contemplating the sladows of thy pinnacled 
abbeys and feudal castles, pictured in the pellucid waters of the lambent and majestic 
Suannon, that noble sire of Erin’s rivers—that Saturn, from which all the streams of 
Ogygia derive their existence! ‘Thy glories are no more! they have flitted away like 
spectres riding on the wings of the storm. ‘The silver-sounding vesper bell will no 
more summon the devout to thine illuminated altars—nor shall the sweet-thrilling tones 
of the minstrel’s harp be heard in the castle of Desmonp, or recall in thy ivy-shrouded 
halls, the primeval greatness of McCarruy-More. Ah, no! Gone are thy noble 
chieftains! The Bard is no longer supported by royal munificence ; like the monaste- 
ries, churches, and castles of Adair, he has dwindled into obscurity and neglect; and 
with him has dwindled and decayed the memory of the renowned days of Erin’s tri- 
umphs and chivalry, except, indeed, when they were occasionally revived by a Caro- 
LAN, a McCase, or a Hampson, who, inspired for a moment, with the renovated ardour 
of more auspicious times, touched and rapt by historic associations, recorded the 
achievements of their ancestors, in more elegiac, but not less impassioned strains, than 
those which once reverberated through the spacious pavilions of Tara, when brighter 
visions of happiness and fame—when the applauding smiles of beauty, and the praise — 
of royal heroes, called forth the willing, but impetuous energies, of the delighted Bard, 
and gave a loftier tone to his patriotism, a diviner expression of enthusiasm to his soul- 
entrancing song. But since the invasion of the Anglo-Saxons, our misfortunes have ren- 
dered our national music and national poetry plaintive and desponding ;_ and well and 
aptly did a celebrated Italian composer observe, who beard Carolan sing one of his 
songs of sorrow to his harp—“ that is the pathetic music of a people who lost their liber- 
ty; 1” = , : 

The i tine village of Aparr, is situated on the romantic river Maig, which rolls 
sii beoudd streams into the Shannon, at the distance of six miles S. W. from the city of 
Limerick. The magnificent ruins of its pr hy churches, and castles, are rendered 
very picturesque by the drapery of ivy and holly, that hang in wreaths, garlands, and 


serpent festoons, over its oolumns, arches, 


and portals, ‘I'hese solemn and antique 
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Limerick, where he brought the invader to an engagement, A. M. 3460. Both 
chieftains entered the field of fate, with the resolution to either conquer or die. 
The Irish annalists say, that there never was, perhaps, a battle so gallantly and 
fiercely contested as this: it was heroic ambition struggling for power, with a 
chivalric and resolute valour, that could only be subdued by death. This mur- 
derous conflict, which was ruled by carnage and destruction, lasted from the get- 
ting up to the going down of the sun, when, at length, the brave monarch was 
prostrated among the slain, which gave a dear-bought victory to Airgeadmhar. 
His chance success in this battle, put the sceptre of tyrannic power once more 
into his hands, which, for sixteen years afterwards, he pressed upon the Irish, 
with the most galling weight of despotism. But despotism always generates the 
cause of its own annihilation. The oppression ofthis tyrant reached that point which 
human forbearance could not possibly tolerate; and an insurrection, headed by 
his former friend, Duacu-LaGuracn, deprived him of his power and life, in the 
twenty-third year of his inglorious and cruel reign, A. M. 3480. 
Duacu-Lacuracn, which signifies, violent and hasty, was crowned wonarch 
by the Druids, at Tara. Our historians represent him as a prince of the most irri- 
table temperament; and such was the unappeasable relentlessness of his passion 
for summary justice, that the moment a criminal was condemned, he was hurried 
to execution. But this choleric disposition extinguished all the tenderer charitiés 
of humanity in his cold breast, which was never, it appears, softened by that com- 
passionate mercy, which is the most magnanimous virtue of the monarch. His 
quondam friend, GucHaipH-Laiene, or the fawn-hunter, of the dynasty of Heber, 
who so materially assisted him in gaining possession of the crown, became dis- 
satisfied and discontented, at not being, according to compact made between 
him and Duach, when they conspired against Airgeadmhar, associated in the regal 
government, resolved to have vengeance for so ungrateful a breach of faith. He 
soon found himself at the head of a powerful military force, which enabled him to 


ascend the throne, after he had vanquished and killed his predecessor, A. M. 
3490. Duach’s reign of three years, except the events we have related, furnish 
no occurrence deserving of historical note. 

Lughaidh-Laighe, after thus acquiring the darling object of his wishes, gave 
himself up to the alternate pleasures of love and the chase, until he had completed 





ruins, serve to impress the sensitive mind with awe, and to inspire the moralist with 
the conviction of the vanity of all terrestrial things. Yet the association which is awa- 
kened in the soul, when we walk over the graves of genius and piety, that are strewn 
through the aisles and cloisters of an old abbey, gives birth to a sentiment, that wafts 
back the heart to days of other times, and awakens it to an emotion, ia which tender 
reverence and pensive pleasure are mournfully mingled. 

Besides the ecclesiastic edifices built by St. Nessan, John, Earl of Kildare, in the 

. reign of Edward I. founded here a noble priory, for the friars of the order of the holy 
Trinity. Some large and very perfect ruins of this priory still remain ; paiticularly the 
fretted roof, enriched with Mosaic paiptings, which are yet beautiful, though in decay. 
The steeple resembles a castle, and is destined to brave the storms of future ages. In 
1415, Thomas Fitzgerald, Ear! of Kildare, erected here, on the south side of the river, 
another friary for Augustinian monks, The choir, stalls, and nave, which have escxped 
the fury of Elizabeth, and of the vile Attilla, Cromwell, still remain as momentos of its 
primeval magnitude. Great skill and elegance of sculpture, have been employed in 
the embellishment of the arches of the windows and doors, with scriptural figures and 
martyrological symbol:. ‘The tomb of Thomas, Earl of Kildare, and Joan, his wile, 
who was the daughter of James, Earl of Desmond, which was erected in the Gray Fri- 
ary, by their son James, A. D. 1465, to commemorate their memory, is a fine model 
of mortuary architecture. 

The majestic mansion and extensive domain, of the late Wyxpam Quin, Ese. impart 
an air of rural and picturesque grandeur, to the beautiful scenery of Adair. A large 
deer-park, diversified with gentle hills and sloping valleys, through which are inter 
spersed groups of venerable oaks and old spreading thorns, extends a considerab] 
Jength, like a fringe of emerald, along the edge of the transparent current of the Maig 
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the seventh year of his regal sway ; when his successor, Avop-Ruapn, of the 
royal line of Ir, challenged him to the martial field, where he forfeited his life and 
crown, A. M. 3497. 

Dr. Keatine presents us with a very romantic episode, relative to king 
Luighaidh, which the classic reader will at once trace to that fictitious loom, that 
wove the amours of Endymion and Diana—Prortic INVENTION. 

“This Prince,” says the Doctor, “ it seems, as he was hunting in one of his 
forests,” was separated from his retinue, and, in his endeavour to rejoin his suite, 
he was met, in a gloomy labyrinth, by an old withered hag, who, after promising to 
conduct him to his friends, succeeded, by her lascivious blandishments, in seduc- 
ing the monarch to her embraces, who, ‘nothing loath,” no sooner threw one of 
his arms round her shriveiled neck, and began to caress her, than the sibyl was 
metamorphosed into a blooming maiden, of the most enchanting beauty.” 

‘This allegorical representation of the genius of Erin, was introduced, no doubt, 
by the adulatory court Laureate, of the Irish king, by such another fawning syco- 
phant, as ‘‘ the deep-mouthed Sourner.” When fiction creates a Numa Pom- 
PILius, she can easily bless him with the celestial charms of an Eceria. If 
Southey, the time-serving apostate—the unprincipled defamer of the illustrious 
Byron, had lived in the days of Caligula, he would have lauded his horse as an 
accomplished senator, and ascribed to him “ every virtue under heaven.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE FAMILY COALITION OF THE Princes or THE House or Ir, To MAIN- 
TAIN THE POSSESSION OF THE IR1tsH Monarcuy.—TueE REIGN or Aopu-Di- 
THORBA AND CIOMBAOITH, AND QuEEN Macua.—BuILpING or THE FAMOUS 
PALACE OF EMANIA, IN THE COUNTY OF ARMAGH.—THE ELEVATION oF Re- 
ACHTA TO THE THRONE, AND HIS WARS WITH THE ALBANIANS. 


A. M. 3497. Aopu Rvaonnu, or the red, being a wise, shrewd, and political Prince, 
who, profiting by the melancholy fate that attended so many of his royal _prede- 
cessors, for ages, came to the determination of making a compact with all his rela- 
tives of the Irian dynasty, that would insure the stability of the regal authority, in 
the hands of the members of that family.—He therefore summoned the national 
estates to Tara, and in their presence, ratified a solemn treaty, with his principal 
relatives, which stipulated between the contracting parties, that himself, and each 
of his brothers, or each of their eldest sons, should reign in rotation to twenty-one 
years, and that they should cordially unite in defeating the pretensions of the 
houses of Heber and Heremon, to the monarchy. The national estates gave their 
sanction to the agreement, and this act of setilement was formally recorded in the 
great Book of the Laws. Fiona . 

Whether the other pretenders to the throne, were intimidated by this family 
alliance, or by the standing army, with which the king then garrisoned all the strong 
holds in the kingdom, we have no historical evidence, or data, to solve the ques- 
tion ; but it appears that AopxH enjoyed a tranquil reign of nineteen years, which 
was terminated by the fatal catastrophe of his being drowned, while passing a cat- 
aract at Belleck, in the county of Donegal, which, to this day, in commemoration 
of the event, retains the appellation of “‘ Zas-ruadh,” or the red-fall. 

In pursuance of the terms of family compact, his brother, Dirnorsa, assumed 
the regal office, and after a prosperous reign of twenty years, undisturbed by civil 
or foreign wars, he died at Tara, of a malignant distemper, A. M. 3518. His 
nephew, CiomBavciTH, the son of his brother, Fionntan, ascended the vaeant 
throne, without dispute or molestation. Possessing talents of prime order, which 
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were highly cultivated by education, he commenced his reign under the most bril- 
liant auspices. His well-known prudence and elevation of mind, presaged the 
happiest results from his administration. He signalized the first acts of his regal 
authority, by enacting wise laws, and framing beneficial institutions for the pro- 
motion of national happiness and prosperity. After laying his plans of government 
before the national assembly, he married his cousin, the beautiful Macua-rvuapn, 
or the red-haired daughter of king Aovu. Though this celebrated Princess had 
red tresses, yet our historians represent her as the loveliest woman of her age. 
‘This monarch governed the kingdom with such justice and impartiality, that he 
was emphatically denominated, the second OLLamu Foputa. 

’ After a beneficial reign of twenty years, rendered memorable by the blessings of 
peace, enjoyed by his people, he died at Tara, A. M. 3559. As soon as the 
honours due to his obsequies were paid, the eldest son of Dithorba, on whom the 
right of succession to the crown devolved, in consequence of Aodh, the father of 
the Qucen regent, leaving no male issue, claimed the throne as his just and indis- 
putable inheritance. But Macha, animated by a spirit of courage, that has immor- 
talized her name, boldly entered the house of the national convention, and before the 
representative majesty of the kingdom, eloquently asserted that, as the daughter 
of Aodh, and the widow of Ciombaoith, she was the legitimate successor to the 
throne; that she wished to adhere to the laws of the realm, and obtain the sanc- 
tion of that august assembly, in her proceedings ; but that, if justice was denied by 
them, in contravening her legal and unalienable rights, she must in that case, 
resort to the sword, to enforce her claims. Druids, Brehons, and Senators, were 
confounded by the daring audacity of her harrangue ; but the constitutional law 
annulled her claims, and shut her out from the throne, for there was no instance 
or precedent, which could warrant the convention to suffer a woman to reign in 
Ireland. As soon as she was told that they must surrender the crown to the right- 
ful heir, she laconically replied, “ He must then fight up to his knees in blood, 
before he can pluck the diadem of my fathers from my brow,” After uttering 
this threat, she hastened to the camp, where a numerous and devoted army wait- 
ed her orders. 

The sons of Dithorba, finding that the convention of the estates could not put them 
in possession of power, instantly proceeded to embody a military force, to expel 
the magnanimous heroine from the throne. As soon as the Queen learned that 
they were advancing on Tara, in hostile array, she marshalled her troops in the 
great square of the palace and addressed officers and soldiers, in the most moving 
and impassioned terms of eloquence. It is easy to judge, what effect the appeal of 
a beautiful Queen, had on the susceptible affections and combustible enthusiasm, of 
an Irish army, composed, as it was then, of courage and chivalry. Every heart was 
inflamed, and every tongue was loud in the exclamation—* Let your Majesty lead 
us to the enemy’s camp!” Ina moment, this intrepid Amazon mounted her war 
horse, and at the head of her devoted soldiers, marched forward to meet the 
coming foe. ' 

When she approached the eminence, in the county of Meath, where the 
insurgents were encamped, she immediately drew up her troops in order 
of battle, and, before she gave the signal of attack, she rode along the lines, and 
addressed the most animating speech to every corps of her army :—she re- 
minded them of the valour of her ancestors, and the justice of her cause, “ and 
though, gentlemen,” added she, “‘ you will combat to-day under the command of 
a woman, yet I shall prove that I am worthy of leading Irish heroes, and that, in 
the woman-heart of your Queen, there is glowing the chivalric spirit of my Mi- 
lesian fathers.” 

Every column, inflamed with burning ardour, rushed to the charge :—the onset 
was terrible and destructive ; for the troops of Dithorba were brave and deter- 
mined, so that they stood before the spears of the assailants, like a wall of brass: 
the Queen, with invincible courage, rushed to every point of danger, rallied and- 
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reanimated every retreating column, then placing herself at the head of the hea- 
vy archers,* and the household troops of Tara, she made an impetuous and 
irresistible assault on the strong position, defended by the sons of Diathorba in 
person, and the flower of their army, which she carried in a gallant style, and 
succeeded in capturing a great number of her opponents, and putting her rivals 
and their fugitive soldiers to a shameful flight ;—leaving in the hands of the con- 
quering heroine, their camp, equipage, and spoils. This most decisive victory, 
gained by Macha, struck her enemies with fear and distaay, while it augmented - 
her adherents, who now reverenced her with a kind of idolatrous admiration. 
When she returned to Tara in triumph, several member’ of the national 
convention, who had opposed her pretensions to the throne, fled, and the Arch- 
Druid concealed himself in the sanctuary of the temple. But Macha, too mag- 
nanimous for revenge, displayed as much clemency in the cabinet, as she did 
valour in the eombat, by publishing a decree of general amnesty, which had the 
effect of making former enemies, her attached friends. 

_Diathorba, overwhelmed with affliction, and dejected by grief, occasioned by 
the late defeat, died at Dundalk, in Louth, where he and his five sons, with the 
shattered remnant of their forces had refreated. In his last moments, he earnestly 
conjured his sons to make another effort to obtain the crown, and rescue the na- 
tion from the disgrace of having its sceptre wielded by a woman. As soon as 
they had celebrated the funeral ceremonies of their father, the five princes, 
whose names were Baoth, Buadhach, Bras, Ullach, and Borbchas, proceeded 
to recruit their army. 

When they had completed their levies, which now amounted to a formidable 
force, they marched to Granard,}in the county of Longford, where they encamp- 





* Arcuers.—The ancient Irish soldiers acquired great fame for their expertness and 
skill, in archery. No youth, however noble, would be admitted into the Fiana Erion, or 
Irish militia, who could not, with precision, pierce a given object with an arrow, at’ the 
distance of 200 yards. ‘These cross-bowmen did great and destructive execution in 
battle. Perhaps the science of archery, can boast as high an antiquity in Ireland, as in any 
other nation on earth. In several renowned battles, the Irish bowmen obtained the 
victory. When our Finca delivered Caledonia from the Roman yoke, his accom- 
plished archers were the terror of the Roman legions. In 1314, at the famous battle of 
Bannockburn, two regiments of Irish archers, which O’Neil sent to the assistance of his 
brother-in-law, Robert Bruce, contributed_so effectually to the success of the Scottish 
arms, that Cuavcer, afterwards in alluding to the defeat of his countrymen, celebrated 
the bravery of the Irish, in the following couplet: j 
“To Albion Scots we ne’er would yield— 

- The Irish Bowmen won the field.” 

Spencer, in a letter to Lord Southampton, dated August, 1597, extols the Irish 
archers for their discipline and power. He says—‘* They certainly do great execution 
with their short bows and little quivers, and their short-bearded arrows are fearfall 
Scythian.” .Howixsxep, in his chronicles, tells us that the famous outlaw,Robin Hood, 
fled to Ireland, in the reign of Richard I. ; and that an Irishman, of the name of Lawler, 
excelled him in feats of archery. By an act of Parliament passed at Trmm, in the reign 
of Edward IV. according to Harris, it was ordained, that “ every loyal Irishman, in the 
pale, might have an Irish bow of his own length, and one fistmele, at least, betwixt the 
necks, with twelve shafts, of the length of three quarters of the standard.” Dr. Han- 
MER, in recording the trial of skill and prowess in archery, between Robin Hood and 
Patrick Lawler, in Dublin, A. D. 1195, states that “ Robin shot an arrow eleven score 
and seven yards, the distance from woes to St. Michael’s church; but Lawler, his 

titor, sent his arrow three yards farther.” ; 
mars ay is a flourishing re well-built town, environed by a very beautiful and 
romantie country, in the county of Longford, at the distance of 75 miles N. W. from 


blin. ne ‘ . 
Hers there is avery noble Rath, or moat, from whose sammit,'a eharming and diver- 
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ed, and instantly despatched heralds to the Queen, requiring her either to sur- 
render the crown, or try the fate of another battle. She told the herald, she 
regarded the requisition to relinquish the crown, with pity and scorn; but that 
she was ready and willing to meet her competitors in battle, and abide by the 
event. The Sn in consequence, once more took the field, and attacked the 
sons of Diathorba, in their camp, at Granard,.and after an obstinate contest, 
gained a decisive victory over them. pit 

The vanquished chiexains, with the broken remains of their forces, precipi- 
tately retreated to Ulster, whither the victorious Queen pursued them, and over- 
taking them, in tle county of Armagh, brought them to an action, in which she 
annihilated their whole army, and made captives of themselves. ‘This unexam- 
pled success, prostrated the hopes of all the Quecn’s enemies, and filled her 
friends with exultation. 

When the captive Princes were brought before her, instead of upbraiding them 
for their conduct, or treating them with the insolence of a conqueror, she, with a 
superior greatness of soul, rather complimented them, on the bravery they had dis- 
played, in their wars with her, and sympathized generously in their misfortunes. 
When it was announced to her, that a coifncil of the Druids and Brehons, had pas- 
sed sentence of death on these gallant, but unfortunate warriors, she indignantly 
revoked the sentence, observing, “ that Princes of the Milesian dynasty, as well 
as her blood relations, should never die like criminals.” The punishment she 
then imposed, was, that they should build a stately palace, almost equal in mag- 
nitude and grandeur of architecture, to that of Tara, for her, which should ever 
after be the court of the Princes of Ulster. She then took a gold bodkin from 
her handkerchief, and designed the plan of the famous palace of Emanta,—a 
superb structure, which for ages subsequent to this era, A. M. 3568, was occupied 
by the kings of Ulster. This magnificent edifice, which, for extent and beauty 
of architecture, was only inferior to Tara, received the name of Emania, from 
the’ incident of Queen Macha having sketched out its form with her bodkin. 
The Irish designation of that fabric, was, according to Dr. Keating, Eamhuin 
Macha ;—for Ea is pin, and Muin, neck ; which, when compounded, signifies lit- 
erally, the pin of the neck. Of the immense pile of Emania, which stood near 
Armagh; or of the princely castle of the Craob-Ruadh, or Red Branch, not 
a vestige of its architectural splendour remains, by which the antiquary 
could trace out its site ; for like ‘“‘ heaven-built Ilium,” time has scattered its mu- 
ral fragments in the winds of oblivion, but fame bas sculptured its colossal image 
from the indestructible adamant of History, and placed it in the temple of im- 
mortality The kings of Ulster were generally styled, the ‘*‘ Monarchs of Ema- 
nia.” Ossian frequently alludes (not Macpherson’s utopian Bard) to the “ stately 
halls of Emania ;”’ and in an apostrophe, he says, “ hail to thy pillared gtandeur, 
lovely Emania! the seat of green Ullin’s kings.” When wé bring down our 
history to the period, when the Collas destroyed the royal palace of Emania, we 
shall say more of it. 

Macha, having triumphed over all her enemies, and immortalized her name, 
by the glory of her exploits,was suddenly seized by a fit of apoplexy, at Tara, which 
terminated her life and reign, A. M. 3566. The exploits of this illustrious heroine 
have been celebrated by the loftiest effusions of Irish eloquence and epic poetry. 
Prior to her death, she, by the concurrence of the national estates, appointed her 





sified prospect of six counties can be commanded. The houses in Granard, are 
almost built of brick, and the spacious streets are well paved. ‘The barracks are a 
great addition to the fine appearance of the town. Granard gives the title of Earl, to 
the Forbes’ family, who are of Scotch descent, and were ennobled by Charles I. Castle 
Forbes, the elegant residence of the Earl of Granard, is at Newtown Forbes, between 


Longford and Granard. On every side of the latter town, there are landscape attrac- 
tions for the Painter and the Poet. 
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cousin, Reacura, the grand-son of king Lughaidh, of the dynasty of Heber, her 
successor. 

He distinguished himself eminently, in the Queen’s wars, and gave proofs of 
possessing those qualities, that dignify the royal station. He was a very ambi- 
tious Prince, and no sooner had he taken the reigns of power, than he fitted out 
a large armament, with which he invaded Scotland, and reduced the country to 
complete subjection; and afterwards assumed the title of ** Monarch of Ireland 
and Albany.”” He returned to Tara, enriched with spoils and trophies. After a 
glorious reign of twenty years, he was killed in battle, by his successor, Ju- 
GIAINE. 


MS Oe ee 


To Tur Eprror. or THE IrRIsn SHIELD: 


Sir—The tenth number of your excellent work, reflects, I can conscien- 
tiously aver, credit on your talents and research.—Proceed undeviatingly, with 
your History or Ireanp, and fame and emolument, will, and must, ultimately 
reward your labours. [ cordially, as an Lrishman, commend your inflexible bold- 
ness and fearless courage, in denouncing all those unthinking and lukewarm 
Irishmen, who would wish to diminish the merit of the successful, and unexam- 
pled efforts of a genuine Patriot, with whom the zealous, but imprudent per- 
sonages, who, unfortunately for our country, figured in the bloody events of 1798 
and 1803, are no more to be compared, than the honest and disinterested patriot- 
ism of the virtuous Caro, with the vicious, iniquitous, and profligate career of 
Catauine. The idea is too absurd to be entertained. The future historian will 
applaud O’Connett, as the fortunate liberator of his country, while he shall 
reprobate the reckless and intemperate enthusiasm of men, who cannot, like 
Marius, appeal to the victories they had gained for their country. No. If they 
boast of their triumphs, you can remind them of the conflagrations and tortures 
that attended them ;—if they allege that they paved the way for O’Connell to 
emancipation, you may tell them, that it was with the slaughtered carcasses of 
the best and bravest of the Irish youth ;—if they demand monuments, bid them 
cast a retrospective glance at the bloody scaffolds of the Surars, the Orrs, the 
Porters, Russeiis, Emmers, and the countless victims, whom they consigned 
‘to immolation. 

I was greatly pleased with your biography of. Dr. Thomas Leland ; but I will 
be so candid as to tell you, that on Plowden’s authority, you ascribe prejudices 
to him, which I think, never influenced his mind, as a historian: he was a man 
too enlightened, to follow in the wake of bigotry. That his history has faults, I 
am willing to concede ; and where he censures the Roman Catholics, I have no 
doubt but he was led to do so, by the representations of men whose candour he 
unthinkingly trusted. That he was a ‘libellous, venal historian, who vilified his 
country for a mitre,” is a sweeping charge, which rests only on the solitary ipse 
dizit of PLowpen and Perrer. Plowden’s anecdote is, I think, unfounded in 
fact.—** Non vultus non color.” 

If you consider the following attempt to strike a line of comparison between 
Home and Roserrson, is worthy of a place in your periodical, it is at your ser- 
vice. Iam, sir, your friend, JUVERNA. 


A PARALLEL BETWEEN HUME AND ROBERTSON, AS HISTO- 
RIANS. 


The task I have assigned myself, is one of difficulty, one that would, to arrive 
at accuracy, require the gigantic intellect of Doctor Johnson, and the acute dis- 
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crimination of that genius, that so long shed its critical splendour, on the pages 
of the Edinburgh Review—it is almost unnecessary to say, | mean Francis 
Jerrrey, Esq. ' 

An attempt to ascertain the comparative merits of ffume and Robertson— 

those models, next to perfection, of historical compositicn—will, it is hoped, be 

ble to the readers of the Inisu Suey, and received with that indulgence, 
which is due to a man, hitherto not much occupied in writing philological disser- 
tations. - This collation, if exhibited by a master hand, is the more necessary, as 
the celebrated Dr. Blair, one of the ablest critics of the last age, when delinea- 
ting, in his lectures, the characters of other historians, both ancient and modern, 
only gives us a brief outline of the excellencies of Hume and Robertson. He, 
indeed, bestows on their compositions, summary applause; but abstained from 
analyzing their respective merits. ‘This arose probably from motives of delicacy 
towards them, as his countrymen and then living cotemporaries. ‘The name of 
Buair, indéed, suggests every thing that is profound and precious in criticism, as 
well as in pulpit eloquence. His critical estimates are admitted on all hands to 
be orthodox; and if we except his dissertation on Ossian, which he wrote to prop 
up Maepherson’s imposition, few will dissent from the decrees and decisions of 
his opinion. If Nationa vanity had not led him into the Ossianic heresy, no 
oracle would have merited more deservedly general commendation, for impar- 
tiality and fairness, in delivering the ordinances of the high judicature of Apollo, 
than Dr. Blair. 

What I intend to say of the great historians, shall be the dictation of my pri- 
vate sentiments. Now, after a careful perusal of their works, which have been 
often to me a substitute for corn, wine, and oil, and many other necessary luxu- 
ries, the following aré the conelusions,that have progressively been concatenated in 
my own mind, concerning them. The philosophic author of the history of Eng- 
‘Yand, is superior in judgment, industry, and acuteness; but the author of the 
history of Scotland, carries away the palm in the graces of diction, in genius and 
eloquence. Both of these writers are eminent for political information, general eru- 
dition, knowledge of human nature, skill of narration, and facility of language 
—and such language, though not so polished as Gibbon’s, or so pompous as 
Johnson’s, as is drawn from the richest sources of the classic spring. Besides 
the fundamental and gramatical excellencies,common tothe style of each—the style 
of Hnme, rich, copious, and magnificent—of Robertson, intense, glowing, and pa- 
thetic. Here is the classic stream, that labours to flow; there is the floating mirror; 
that shines to the very bottom. The one is fine by apparent study ; the other is fine 
without any visible effort. Robertson, likewise, frequently indulges himself in 
original and animated turns of expression, that rouse attention, or enforce con- 
viction; Hume proceeds more uniformly and methodically in his narration, with 
a kind of majestic march, over a beaten track. Yet, if he want the flame and 
vehemence, the thunder and lightning of his rival, he has the art of excelling 
him infinitely, in insinuation, and irony, and all the modes of ridicule, when 
ridicule becomes a necessary historical weapon. This ridicule he used, it must 
be granted, too severely against the conduct of the Roman Catholics; but when 
we cannot effect our purpose, by the means supplied by reason and argument, 
we penerelly resort to the arsenals of sophistry and satire, for light missiles, to 
hurl at our adversaries. But when Hume wrote, there was nothing so pleasing 
to the voracious appetite of the popular prejudice of the time, than the defamation 
of the Catholic creed. Ridicule, however, is a rhetorical machine that ought not 
to be employed, by the historian, against the living world, since it only inflames 
the animosities already, alas! too prevalent. — 

In history, it is more admissible—where, by indirect strokes, it may prevent 
us from reviying the follies of our forefathers. It should be the aim of the his- 
torian, to inspire the mind with the love of goodness, and with an abhorfence of 

i 6-confirm the decisions of truth, and expose the deformities of hypocrisy 

Prejudice. Fiction, also, is another great field, where the legitimate satirist 
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may run, as with drawn sword of Lucilius, striking terror into the hearts of the 
wicked, and making them blush for their secret sins. 

Hume and Robertson, are indeed, emineutly distinguished for political saga- 
city—that is, for penetration into the reasons of the transactions which they 
record. The just exercise of such discernment, together with a faithful display 
of characters: and manners, is what forms the soul of true history, of which the 
facts and the language are but the body. ; 

Robertson has given us many fine specimens of intuition into the principles of 
human events, and the phenomena of the human will, as in his developements of 
the Gowry conspiracy—of the hostile machinations of the French government, 
and of the motives, which swayed in the vicissitudes of the beautiful, imprudent, 
but still wronged and injured Mary, the unfortunate Queen of Scots. Perhaps 
no historian, either ancient or modern, has painted the charms and misfortunes 
of a Queen, in such tender and touching colours, as he has done, in his graphic 
and affecting picture of the lovely and hapless Mary. 

In his Charles V. also, his greatest work, he frequently goes to the very head 
of the Nile, by disclosing the latent sources of the measures of Princes and Gov- 
ernors; as his preliminary dissertations to that work, are a continued stream of 
historical and political wisdom.” 

But, of the two historians, the expositor of English affairs, was by far the 
most conspicuous for talent of this kind. He, therefore, suffers nothing to escape 
his unvaried perspicuity; he inserts every thing in its proper place and connex- 
ion; he traces causes in their effects, and effects to their causes; he follows a 
hero, or a tyrant, through all the motives of their condyct ; he unravels the web 
of policy with a masterly hand ; and, with the matters of fact, which he relates 
frequently, mingles the most solid and useful reflections. In questions of gene- 
alogy—in the solution of difficult points—in topographical descriptions of the scenes 
of battles—and in the discussion of royal claims, he is also remarkably luminous 
and happy. In these great essentials of history, I am glad to perceive that 
you follow his plan of illustration, by throwing light on the abstruseness of our 
Keatine and explaining the obscurities of the still learned and profound 
O’Hattoran, whom you justly and appropriately styled, the “ Livy or Ire- 
LAND.” Hume’s details are so clear and intelligent, that we might imagine 
he had lived at the times, when such topics were agitated, so that his readers 
have no difficulty in understanding him. When, therefore,to this analytical and 
didactic method, we add the freedom, evidence, harmony, dignity, and rotundity 
of his periods, his acknowledged and eminent historical character is advanced 
almost to a perfection which no other historian has yet reached. It would, in 
my opinion, be advanced altogether to the highest point of superiority, but for 
some following circumstances, which have precluded hinr from mounting above 
all competitors, as the eagle above all birds. 

He is blamed for doing injustice to our country: he is blamed, by grave and 
profound critics, for being too partial to the Stuarts, (just as you will hereafter, 
for being too partial to the O’Neils) and that one of his objects in writing the 
previous history of England, was to show that the encroachments of the royal 
power were not without precedent in the reigns.of the Tudors. Though the 
question might be referred to principles of general policy and justice, yet if the 
mind should receive an undue bias from such representations, it may easily re- 
cover its bent, by application to the narrative of Macauley ; or if that be thought 
too favourable to the republican party, every prejudice, (except a religious one) 
may be removed, by reading the truly learned and powerful Dr. Lincarp, who, 
if divested of his strong religious bias, might fairly enter the lists, as an accom- 
plished historian, with any writer of modern times. It has been sarcastically 
observed by Voltaire, that the best history of England was written by a foreigner, 

Rapin; but whether Lingard’s history may not wrest the laurel from Rapin and 
Hume, future ages will probably determine. eae 

With respect to fidelity and impartiality—the most essential requisites in those 
who undertake to inform posterity of past transactions—there seems to be in the 
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English historian, abindant ground for believing his reports. The philosophic 
historian, though a philosopher, is sometimes less solicitous about the truth of 
his narrative, and less credible in his statements; for not to mention his un- 
happy prejudices against the bible and the doctrines of christianity, he has too 
frequently exalted and vindicated the royal prerogatives, at the expense of popu- 
lar rights, and the fundamental laws of the English realm; and in particular, his 
blind and excessive partiality to the Scottish dynasty, though the least deserving 
dynasty of any in the English monarchy ;—all is certainly a great drawback from 
his history. He poised and supported the constitution, as Atlas ts caid to have sus- 
tained the celestial sphere, with a relaxed effort. Yet, with all these defects, 
which cannot be palliated, much léss justified, his history of England, taken al- 
together, is equal to any that has been published, of that great and powerful 
nation. In making this assertion, let it not be supposed, that I wish to overlook 
or depreciate Dr. Lingard. His history, if not so highly fermented with the 
leaven of religious zeal, might be pronounced a master-piece. ‘There is one 
particular more, concerning Hume and Robertson, which must not be onritted in 
a disquisition of this kind. When the latter describes astonishing events, he, 
like a christian, recognizes the supreme hand of providence, because he felt as a 
believer and a theologian: whereas Hume, on the contrary, writes as a politician 
only, ascribing every revolution to the sole exertion of visible agency. 

Concerning the great and predominant merit of either in history and composi- 
tion, there is no dispute, but which of them was the greater master is more un- 
certain. When you read Hume, you willingly assign to him the historic palm ; and 
again, when you lay down his volumes, and take up Robertson’s, you are in as 
great a dilemma, as if you were called upon to determine, whether there is more 
poetic merit in the poems of Bryant, than in those of Hatvrck, and you reluc- 
tantly revoke your first decision, and transfer the laurel of superiority to Robert- 

.son. Yet, if one of them must be esteemed as the superior historian, the author 
of the history of England, wins the suffrage of impartial criticism, by the majority 
of ONE vote. 

I cannot dismiss this article, without imagining how much students and others 
might improve themselves in the elegancies of knowledge, by a careful perusal 
of these two eminent British classics. 

Except Gingon and Linear, no such writers as these are, in their province, 
have modern times produced ; they are superior even to the ancient historians, in 
the scienee of civil government, in national inquiry, and correct taste ; and infe- 
rior to them only, gn original genius, strength of description, and graceful sim- 
plicity. Robertson is a safe guide, that always carries a bright torch; Hume 
leads you through metaphysical mazes, where you will require all your jadgment 
and discrimination, to guard you from falling into the sophistical sloughs of Miss 
Fanny Wricur. But the acute reader can feel the palpable and tangible sub- 
stances of authenticity. Let, then, every one desirous of possessing a historical 
knowledge of English affairs, repair to these rich and balmy fountains of elo- 
quence. The fame of Titus Livius drew to Rome, from the extremity of the em- 
pire, a generous Spaniard, merely for the sake of seeing a person so renowned 
and extraordinary ; and yet, we may say, in a qualified sense, that if Hume and 
Robertson were his contemporaries, they would have eclipsed the lustre of his 
celebrity, and attracted an equal degree of admiration. 

JUVERNA. 
. 


Epirortat Nore. 


If our respected correspondent will have the goodness of referring to O’Dris- 
cou’s History of Ireland, or to Bartow’s, he shall-find that the “ sweeping 


charge,” of Leland being a “‘ venal and libellous historian,” is fully sustained by | 


the creditable and unimpeachable authorities of these recent and respectable 
writers, who were, he must know, sturdy protestants, and zealqus supporters of 
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church and state. Therefore, there cannot exist a doubt, in any dispassionate 
mind, of Leland’s having, for sordid motives, and the hope of encircling his 
brows with a mitre, perverted and defiled, with deliberate calumnies and flagi- 
tious misrepresentations, the stream of his stagnant and putrescent HistoRY- 
JuverNa must be also aware that Hume, as a historian, has been arraigned for 
falsehood, injustice, and calumny, by some of the ablest English writers ; parti- 
cularly Dr. Johnson, the bulwark of morality and literature, who broadly charges 
fume with “ writing his history, to serve the interests of a party, and mislead the 
people of England.” ‘That he was the wilful and hired traducer of Ireland, is 
an established fact, which even our correspondent would hardly have the bold- 
ness to contravene. But it is not to Ireland alone, that he has dealt out injustice, 
if the following anecdote, recorded by Plowden, in his postliminous preface, is 
true :—‘* While Mr. Hume was writing his history of England, a certain lord of 
Session supplied him with several original documents concerning Elizabeth’s 
cruel conduct towards Mary, Queen of Scots: they tended to render the charac- 
ter of Elizabeth less amiable, in the eyes of the English, than it is generally rep- 
resented. Mr. Hume worked them faithfully into his manuscript, which having 
been perused by Mr. Andrew Millar, his publisher, he was informed that this new 
and less favoured portrait of the virgin Queen, woild be, by £500, less saleable, 
than a highly finished copy of that, to which the British eye had been so long ac- 
customed. Mr. Hume took back his manuscript, and complied with the pruden- 
tial suggestions of his bookseller, observing, with philosophic pleasantry, ‘ that 
£500 was a valuable consideration, for settling differences between two old 
friends, about two royal w——s, that had been dead nearly two hundred 
years.’ ” 

If this anecdote is founded in verity and authenticity, it must reflect eternal 
disgrace on Hume’s memory. The moment a historian becomes venal, then 
impartiality, truth, aud candour, are given to the winds ; and the sacred deposit 
of historic evidence, torn, mangled, and divided, is carried, like Leland’s asser- 
tions, down the rapid currents of partiality, power, and prejudice. Leland’s His- 
tory of Ireland, is now regarded by every liberal and enlightened man, with con- 
tempt, as the innoxious offspring of a mind, warped and perverted, by base ve- 
nality ; it is like the eyeless Polyphemus groping in his cave, malignant, but 
harmless. 

“* Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum.” 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF IRISH AUTHORESSES AND 
HEROINES.—No. II. 


Cuar.LotTre Brooke. 


Charlotte Brooke, whose genius adorned every branch of poetry, and whose pa- 
triotic assiduity, in rescuing from oblivion, the lyric compositions of the Trish Or- 
plteus, Caron, has enbalmed her memory in the gratitude of hercountry, was the 
second daughter of Henry Brooke, the immortal author of Gustavus Vasa, The 
Fool of Quality, and several other works of celebrious eminence. Charlotte, the 
subject of our memoir, was born in the town of Cavan,* in the vicinity of which, 





* Cavan, the capital of the county of the same name, is seated in a valley, 
surrounded by green hills, at the deean of 70 miles N. W. from Dublin. The houses 
are generally old, and have a sombre and cheerless appearance. ‘The gaol and, the 
barracks, are its only architectural ornaments. It is a good linen and corn market, and 
some of its shopkeepers are wealthy. _ ; 

Near this town, are the ruins of St. John’s abbey, at Cloghotterwater, where the 
mouldering tomb of Hueu O’Neit, Prince of Ulster, who died in Cavan, A. D. 1649, 
of the fatal effects produced by wearing a poisoned pair of russet ieather boots, pre- 
sented him a few days prior to his death, at Tyrone, by the execrable president, Coote. 
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her father had a paternal estate, on the 23d of May, 1762. Her nurse, Mary Ket- 
Ly, could speak but little English, so that the lullabies that hushed the little Char- 
lotie to her slumbers, were thé soft and pathetic strains of Carelan ;—and to this 
fact we are indebted for Miss Brooke’s acquaintance with the Irish, as well as for. 
the £nglish version of those melodies, which Bishop Perey pronounced equal in 
pathos, music, and expression, to any compositions that Italian love, or Italian 
poetry, had ever breathed or dictated. The most accomplished teachers were 
employed by Mr. Brooke, to cultivate and adorn the mental powers, which, at the 
early age of ten years, germed out in poetical blossoms of luxuriant adolescence. 
When she had attained her twelfth year, she could speak and write the French 
and Italian, with elegance and fluency; but her native language was that which 
was naturally the most congenial to her feelings, and she studied it with indefa- 
tigable sedulity. 

The Shannon became her Hippocrene, and the hills of Nopser,} where Caro- 
olan first breathed inspiration, and struck, with a magic hand, the harp of Erin, 
the beloved Pindus of her patriotic Muse. Perfectly conversant now, with Irish 
history and poetry, which she found imbued with a fire and nerve of language, 
an imagination rich and vivid, and a passion and tenderness, that the happiest ef- 
forts of Italian genius could scarcely equal—she determined, in the thirteenth year 
of her age, to give an English version of Carolan’s Monody.on the death of Mary 
Macurne, his wife, which the learned author-of the Historical Memoirs of the 
Trish Bards, has introduced inte his work, with the following prefatory observa- 
tion—* For the elegant paraphrase of this monody, I am indebted to a young 
lady, whose name I am enjoined to conceal :—with the modesty ever attendant 
* on true merit, and with the sweet timidity natural to her sex, she shrinks from the 
public eye.” 

This translation is, indeed, a very faithful and brilliant reflection of the pathos, 
flow of verse, and turn of thought, which shine so refulgently in the original.— 


Were mine the choice of intellectual fame, 
_ Of speliful song and eloquence divine, 
Painting’s sweet power—philosophy’s pure flame— 
And Homer’s lyre—and Ossian’s harp were mine ; 
The splendid arts of Erin, Greece, and Rome, 
In Mary lost, would loge their wonted grace ;— . 
All would I give to snatch her from the tomb, 
Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 
Desponding, sick, exhausted with my grief— 
Awhile the founts of sorrow cease to flow 
In vain—I rest not—sleep brings no relief ;— 
Cheerless, companionless, I wake to wo. 
Nor birth, nor beauty, shall again allure— 
Nor fortune win me to another bride ; 
Alone I'll wander, and alone endure, . 
Till death restores me to my dear one’s side. 


Once every thought, and every scene was gay— 
Friends, mirth, and music, all my hours employ’d ; 





At the distance of a mile and a half from Cavan, is Farnham-house and the beautiful 
domain of Lord Farnham, a mushroota peer, who is so noted in Ireland for his bigotry, as 
well as his selfishness and petty despotism, to his tenantry.—His extensive domain is 
studded with noble woods, ranged on every side of the mansion, whose deep shade is 
broken here and there by fine vistas, formed by picturesque lakes, communicating with 
Lough Erne, that open a succession of charming views, well deserving the attention 
of the traveller, who loves to gaze on interesting scenery. . 

+ Noszer, in the county of Meath, is a little, picturesque village, distant 47 miles 
north from Dublin, is the birth-place of Caroiay.. He was born A. D. 1670. Fora 
description of Nobber, the reader will please revert to page 317, No. IX. of this work. 
In our next, we shall give a biography of Carolan. 
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Now doomed to mourn my last sad years away, 
My life a solitude! my heart a void! 
Alas! the change—the ebange again no more ! 
For every comfort is with Mary fled; 
And ceaseless anguish shall her loss deplore, 
Till age and sorrow join me with the dead. 
Adieu ! each gift of natare, and of art, 
That erst adorn’d me, in life’s early prime! 
The cloudless temper, and the social heart, 
The soul etherial—and the flights sublime! 
Thy loss, my Mary! chas’d them from my breast ;— 
Thy sweetness cheers—thy judgment aids no more; 
The muse deserts a heart with grief opprest, 
And lost is every joy that charmed before. 


Every one acquainted with the Irish language, which is so éuphonical with the 
fascinating charms of poetic harmony, and mellifluous cadences, knows the ex- 
treme difficulty of ‘“‘ marrying Irish melody, to English verse.” The English 
idiém is too dissonant, to express, even in the soft harmony of Moore’s elegant 
versification, the wild pathos, sensibility, and affecting tenderness, which belong 
so peculiarly to the poetry and music of our country. It cannot, indeed, be 
questioned, that, except the Hebrew and Greek, our music is the most ancient 
in the world, nor that it possesses a melody, peculiarly its own, according, as is 
generally the case,with the genius of the people, who never were absolutely, con- 
quered. Treason and treachery, it is true, subjected us to England: but never _ 
could she have subdued us, if a Brran, or a Cattaenan, had been monarch of 
Ireland, instead of the weak, wavering, and imbecile Ropericx. England, being 
but lately inhabited compared with Ireland, and chiefly from having so long 
pined under the Roman yoke, ere she had the courage to break the chain of her 
despotism, or form an independent character, has no native original music. 
Scotland, no doubt, can boast of a music—but a music, transplanted by the artists 
of Ireland, who resorted there, during the successive ages that Albania was an 
Trish colony, and changed only the soil, while they brought with them their na- 
tive language, poetry, and genius. The Scotch are, it is said, gifted with a 
second-sight ; but we think they prove themselves very short-sighted, when they 
look back through the vista of ages, into their Irish origin, as all their historians 
know, that David Rizzio was not the source of their national melody. The hills 
of Caledonia, for ages before the accession of the Stuarts, resounded with the 
inspiring stfains of Lrish music—a music that breathes. passion, tenderness, and 
patriotism, in an expressive and sentimental language, that is felt and understood 
by all nations. Instrumental music is, no doubt, as old in Iréland as vocal, both 
having been practised in the early ages by. dur Milesian ancestors, in their reli- 
gious rites and triumphal processions, where, as Milton says— 


“«____'The hand 
Sung with the voice.” 


We have before adduced the testimony of Dr. Warton, to prove that we were 
unrivalled in the art of music, and that the Scotch and Welsh were our pupils, — 
But to return to Miss Brooke. 

In 1786, Mr. Walker and several. gentlemen of literary distinction, prevailed 
on Miss Brooke, to publish her translations of Caroan, ahd of the amatory 
songs of Epwarp Ryan. Yielding: to their solicitations, our Sappho offered at 
the shrine of the Muses, in 1788, her Reliques of Irish Poetry, which may be 
estimated as splendid a gift, as ever female genius laid upon their altars. This 
publication raised her fame to the Parnassian summit. The London Review, 
for January, 1790, passes a high eulogy on her poetic .powers. The Critical 
Review, for the same year, also lafded her translation ; and in the conclusion of 
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the critique on the work, says :—“ To the poetical talents of her Gaelic ances- 
tors, and her own, we pay respect. We have been entertained with her elegant 
translations from every different species of composition mentioned in the title- 

, and cordially recommend her performance to the lovers of poetry, as 
ae to the antiquary and man of genius. We are sorry we can spave room 
only for the following beautiful song of Carolan, the celebrated Irish bard and 
musical composer.”"— 


To rue rarr Maser Kenry. 


The youth whom fav’ring heavers decree 
To join his fate, my fair! with thee— 
And see that lovely head of thine, 
With fondness on his arm recline :— 
No thought but joy, can fill his mind, 
Nor any care can entrance find ; 
Nor sickness hurt, nor terror shake ; 
And death will spare him for thy sake ! 
For the bright flowing of thy hair, 
That decks a face so heavenly fair, 
And a fair form, to match that face, 
The rival of the cygnet’s grace: 
When with calm dignity din eevee, 

- Where the clear stream her hue improves— 
Where she her snowy bosom laves, 
And floats majestic on the waves. 


Grace gave thy form, in beauty gay, 
And ranged thy teeth in bright array, 
All tongues with joy thy praises tell, 
And love delights with thee to dwell ! 
To thee, harmonious powers belong, 
That add to verse the charms of song— 
Soft melody to numbers join, 
And make the poet half divine. 
As when the softly blushing rose 
Close by some neighbouring lily glows— 
Such is the glow thy cheeks diffuse, 
And such their bright and blended hues: 
The timid lustre of thine eye, 
With nature’s purest tints can vie, 
With the sweet blue-bell’s azure gem, 
That droops upon its modest stem ! 
How blest the bard, O lovely maid! 
To find thee in thy charms arrayed— 
Thy pearly teeth, thy flowing hair, 
Thy neck beyond the cygnet fair. 
As when the simple birds. at night, 
Fly round the torch’s fatal light, 

ile, and with ecstacy elate, 
Unconscious of eppevecens fate— 
So the soft sp urs of thy face, 
And thy fair form’s enchanting grace, 
Allure a death he bright eat 
And t the bright ruin prove ! 
Ew’n he, whose hapless soul no ray, 

mit from beauty’s cheering day— 

et, t he cannot see the light,* 
He feels it warm, and knows it bright 
In beauty, talents, taste refin’d, 
And all the graces of the mind ,— 


* Alluding to his want of eye-éight. 
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In all unmateh’d thy charms remain, 
Nor meet a rival on the plain. 


Oh, blest be the auspicious da 
That gave them to thy poet’s Tay’ 
O’er rival bards to lift his name, 
Inspire his verse, and swell his fame. 


Well might the writer in the Critical Review style the above verses “ beauti- 
ful,” for never did the love-inspired muse of a Tasso pour out, in impassion- 
ed song, a more thrillmg and exquisite spirit of poetry, than that which 
breathes in these stanzas. Our own great and gifted Moore, could not use more 
eloquent ideas, more poetic imagery, nor trike the amatory lyre, with more 
feeling, boldness, and success. All that Waller wrote on his Sacharissa, is 
cold, uncomplimentary, and insipid, in comparison with the refulgent sun, that 
will ever beam its poetic rays on the memory of Maser Kexry. Akin to the 
preceding brilliant effusion of lofty sentiment, vivid imagination, and charming 
poesy, is the following elegant address to Miss Grace NuceEnt, the daughter of 
the Earl of Westmeath. This production is fraught with the fervid feeling, and 
the thrilling sensibility, which characterize all the lyrical compositions of Caro- 


The fairest flow’r of beauty’s spring, 
Now softly prompts the swelling string } 
Ok! Gracy, born of generous race, 
‘Too happy in each nameless grace :— 
Who meets thy presence, sure is blest, 
No more by anxious sorrow prest ; 

If fortune frowns, one single ray 

From thy a eyes effuses day. 
Thy hair, in beauty’s fingers spun, 
Dipt in the gleam of setting sun, 

Sheds on thy neck in wanton play, 
The mimic drops and pearls of day. 


The specimens we have taken from Miss Brooke’s Reliques, will convince our 
readers that she possessed a poetic genius of no ordinary stamp. Her transla- 
tions of Lrish poetry were so warmly received by the public, whose praise gave 
new vigour and fresh plumage to her pinions, that she resolved to soar to the re- 


gions of originality. In the year 1791, she published in London, a moral work, 
entitled the ‘School for Christians,” which still enlarged the sphere of her celeb- 
rity, and attracted the notice of distinguished characters, who honoured her with 
their patronage and friendship. 

Anxious to do honour to the memory of her father, who died in 1783, she col- 
lected, shortly before her own dissolution, all his writings into six octavo volumes, 
to which she prefixed a copious preface, and biographical memoir, written in all 
the graces of her spirited and forcible style. 

Miss Brooke was never married, though often wooed, and warmly entreated, 
by men of merit, to make her vows at the altar of Hymen. It is said, that in her 
youth, she was tenderly attached to a young gentleman, an officer in the army, 
who fondly loved her for ber talents ; but he died, while absent with his regiment 
in England. His death inflicted a pang of affliction on the delicate nerves and 
sympathetic heart of our heroine, which produced a slow consumption, that ter- 
minated her life, at her rural cottage, near Longford, on the 10th of March, 


1793, in the 31st year of her age, pe z 
Her miscellaneous essays and fugitive poems, have never yet, we believe, 
shed. Had she never produced any thing but her admirable transla- 


been publi 
a h are lustrous with poetic light, our national literature must register 


tions, whic 
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her name amongst its most eminent ornaments, and prolific benefactresses. Her 
works are hermonument,—as Irish patriotism has not, as yet, honoured her lonely 
grave, in the abbey of Longford, with any sculptural or architectural memorial ; 
but the sympathetic genius of Erin’s lamented bard, Tuomas Dermopy, has con- 
secrated her virtues and memory, in an elegy, more honourable to her fame, than 
either pyramids or pillars.— 


“To THe memory or Miss Cuar.torre Brooxs, THE AUTHORESS OF THE RELIqUES 
oF ancient IrnisH Pogrry. > 


“Let tow’ring Prive erect the sculptur'd shrine, 
And venal flattery garlands twine, to deck 
‘The vault where grandeur lies :—but come, Oh, Muse ! 
And seek the lowly grave where Cuarzorre rests. 
Insatiate grave, and faithless !—verdure gay, 
And ev’ry springing flow’ret of the year, 
Adora thy surface ;—yet thy envious depth 

ils from my achingsight the fairest flow’r 

That, grac’d our clime.—Alas! for ever hid 
Froin mortal eyes, dear maid! the sweetness blooms 
In ra:liant spheres beyond our feeble view. 
Oh! early lost and sudden !— Mighty powers ! 
Are virjue, genius, talents, only lent 
A little moment, just to raise our hope, 
And vanish, transient as the painted cloud 
Which quick dissolves in tears ?TIs life no more ? } 
And cannot worth superior ward the dart,* 
Or bribe a lengthen’d hour from ruthless death ? 
Ab! no:—could worth prolong the floating date, 
I had not wept o’er Cuartorre’s timeless urn. 
Though sad my heart, no single mourner I : 

_ For drooping friendship, in dejection fix’d, 
Points the mute sorrow lab’ring for a vent ; 
And gratitude, with lifted eye, pursues 
The shade of her, whose gen’rous bosom felt 
For every human wo :—nor felt alone, 
But with delighted readiness relieved :-— 
Religion too, and filial piety— ( 
Their vot’ry’s pale remains, exulting, own, 
Though shrouded in the dust. And lo! reveal’d 
To fancy’s ahsanalcies, {nog a thousand shapes, 
Air-drawn, advance, bright evanescent forms, 
Attuning heav’nly harps to solemn dirge ;— 
And shadowy choirs of time-ennobled bards, 
Whose songs, by her from dark oblivion snatch’d, 
And failing language, charm the ear again. 
While kindred genius and congenial worth . 
Endure, Erin’s Muse! ne’er wilt be forgot :— 
Returning seasons still shall find thy grave 
With heart-felt tears, and tributary wreaths 
Due honour’d :—hands unseen shall dress the sod :— 
There pensive contemplation, too shall steal 
From scenes of thoughtless levity, to plume 
Her wings for fli sublime, and learnof ruex 
O’er earth-born ills triumphant to arise, 
To live with Vintug, and with Hors to die.”’ 


The intelligent reader of the preceding biographical sketch, will easily per- 
ceive that = materials were very tg and that, even if we had the ability, we 
had not the scope, of doing justice to the merit of alady, whose genius called up, 
9 it were, from. the tomb ‘of forgetfulness, the spirit of the Irish language, and 

Ahus endeared her memory to the reverential regard of her country, and identi- 
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fied the name of Cuartorre Brooxe—a name, that shall live in immortality, 


and serve as an evoking spell, to conjure up our past glory, with the ancient lit- 
erature of Ireland. 


—— | 
RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE DRAMA.—No, L 


Under this head we shall, occasionally, write a series of Essays, in which we 
shall endeavour to trace the source from which the drama originally emanated— 
follow its progress through the ramifications of history, and illustrate its present 
state here, and in England, in as comprehensive a detail, and as extended a 
scope of research, as our ability and observation can grasp. 

It is to Greece, the world is indebted for the triumphs of the arts, the inspira- 
tions of poetry, and the richest trophies that deck the altars of the drama. The 
muse of Homer, the pencil of Apelles, and the chisel of Phidias, have left us the 
sublimest creations of genius. 

The munificence of Pericles, stimulated AZschylus to elevate the drama to 
the most heroic dignity: and the same liberal impulse caused Sophocles to im- 
bue it with pathetic tenderness, and soften it with harmonious sweetness. But 
let us proceed to inquire into the origin of dramatic representation. Tragedy 
and comedy, which now administer such intellectual delights to our senses, 
were nothing more in their infancy, than the hymns which the votaries of 
Bacchus chanted at their orgies. The mythology of the Greeks was genera- 
ted by the luxurious imagination of romantic poetry. The Grecian system re- 
duced tbe gods to the human form, and raised the powers of inanimate nature 
to the same standard,—as its very religion was but an emanation of poetry, being 
material and definite. The painters depicted on canvass, and the sculptors 
carved out of marble the images of their gods, and it became the favourite em- 
ployment of the poets, to personify all the objects of their religious worship, and 
to represent the actions and loves of their deities, ina kind of dramatic exhibi- 
tion, which they generally held, like the Irish Druids, in consecrated groves. All 
was subject to the senses, and in mimicing the exploits and gallantries of their 
gods, they thought they were performing acts of religious obligation. That 
these were the origin of theatrical representations, cannot be doubted ; or per- 
haps they may be more justly traced to the following incident.— 

he worshippers of Bacchus happened one day, accidentally to find a goat 
browsing in the sacred vineyard of the “ rosy god.” The poor goat, not aware 
of the sacrilegious enormity of its offence, was seized, and iastantly offered asa 
sacrifice of expiation, to the offended deity. The flesh, after smoking on the 
altar, served as a feast for the Bacchanalians, who, on becoming disordered with 
ind eon of the grape, called in their neighbours, whom they initiated in their 
m dines and then joined them in wild revels and licentious debaucheries, 
These festivities, affording great pleasure to the elect, were converted, by the 
popular voice, into an anual solemnity, — bs saleenn: = yet by 

ibations. € persons 

cn ee om succeeding Ana called the chorus. This cus- 


raise of love and wine, were 1 e 
jee soon extended itself to several cities, and the subject of it became every day 


; sers of the songs, having perceived that a repetition of 

wy nncberwt ase. not sufficient interest to attract the attention of the peo- 

le, began to give more dignity and diversity to their themes, and to clothe their 

bevel characters in all the glare of splendid attributes, and in all the grandeur 

eae Oy a : | 

es bene continued glimmering until the days of Thespis, when it 

suddenly broke out with a greater degree of lustre. Still his rapeeoomtetaane 
were rustic and indefinite. He, we are told by Schlegel, in hie ¢elebrated 
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tures on the drama, improved the scheme, by introducing just and regular enter- 
tainments of his own composition. ‘To relieve the chorus, he brought a single 
actor upon the stage, who, at proper intervals, came out from the rest, and reci- 
ted a poem extolling the gods, and praising the exploits of Hercules, Theseus, 
and other heroes of celebrity ; he then made his exit, when the chorus came for- 
ward, and “ raised the voice of song” in swelling harmony. Thespis, finding 
his dramatic corps increase, took several journeys through the country on large 
carts, which served as a stage. It does not appear that he had the addition of 
scenery. When his players appeared on the stage, they simeared their faces with 
the lees of wine ; but we have no account, that their dresses corresponded in any 
degree, with the exalted characters that they represented. 

The prize of competition in tragedy, was a goat, and in comedy, a basket of 
figs, with a flagon of wine. During the life of Thespis, the players had no regu- 
lar edifice for representation, but contented themselves with exhibiting on the 
moveable stage, which we have already mentioned. Solon, the celebrated Athenian 
law-giver, foreseeing, as if through the mystic glass of divination, the revolution, 
which theatrical entertainments would produce in the social and political dispositions 
the people of Athens, resolved to suppress them in their infancy. To effect, as 
he had hoped, his purpose, he obtained a positive prohibitory decree of the court 
of the Areopagus, which declared the performances of Thespis dangerous and ~ 
inimical to the well-being and prosperity of the state. But this legislative enact- 
ment proved utterly fruitless ; its thunders shook, but could not shiver the solid 
and majestic oak of the drama. ‘The opposition of the stern Archon only gave a 
spring, passion, and impulse, to the rage and boundless desire of the Athenians for 
dramatic representation. As soon as Solon resigned his authority, and set out on 
his travels, ASscny us, the poet-hero, and the father of tragedy, was, in recom- 
pense for his valour and genius, invested with the supreme magisterial power in 
Athens. 

Now the drama was to flourish into maturity, under the fortunate auspices of 
the new Archon. The first act of his administration, was to procure the abroga- 
tion of the decree against the drama. He then employed Agatharcus, an eminent 
architect and fine scenic painter, to erect a grand Doric theatre, at the public ex- 
pense, and to embellish it with decorations and scenery, corresponding with the 
dignity and importance of the drama. ‘The architecture of the Grecian theatre, 
differed materially from that of our modern structures, in every part of its mass 
and details. The Athenian dramatic edifices were quiteyopen above, and the rep- 
resention always took place in the day time, under a beautiful canopy of sun-lit 
skies. The front of the building was adorned with a portico of white marble 
columns, supporting an entablature and frieze, gorgeously enriched with sculptural 
representations of the actions of the gods. Before the marble flagged terrace, 
or stage, that'extended from the colonnade of the pediment, there was a circular 
area, studded round with marble benches, rising amphitheatrically, one above the 
other, for the accommodation of the audience. Whenever a shower of rain fell, or 
the gust of a storm chafed, the actors retired within the pillars of the pediment, 
and the audience fled for shelter to shady arbours, formed by the interwoven 
branches of long rows of orange, olive, and fig trees, which were the lobbies of the 
Grecian theatre. The interior of the portico was niched and filled with exqui- 
- sitely seulptured statues of the Muses, as well as with the breathing images of 
warriors and philosophers, to which the chisel of a Phidias imparted grace, majesty, 
and beauty. The Grecians could not think of shutting themselves up in a covered, 
close, and crowded house, where the rays of the sun could not give dignity and 
lustre to the serenity of a religious ceremony, which their plays certainly were. 
To have exhibited their homage to the gods in a dark and roofed edifice, unlit by. 
the sunbeams, would have been regarded as impiety. 
' The Romans, at an after period, endeavoured, by a covering, to shelter the au- 
dience from rain and the burning rays of the sun. They built magnificent theatres , 
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'n the form of temples, with long porticoes, covered galleries, and extensive 
saloons, in the latter of which the people amused themselves until the perform- 
ance Commenced. The Roman theatre was divided into three compartments :— 
the first, the scaffold, or the scene, which we now call the stage ; second, the or- 
chestra—and the third, the area, or pit, from which rows of seats or benches rose 
in regular gradation, like our boxes. 

But we are wandering in a digressive maze, from 7Eschylus. As soon as the 
architect had finished the theatre, AZschylus proceeded to elevate the drama to 
that height of perfection, to which he ultimately carried it. He deviated from the 
plan of Thespis, so far as to introduce two actors, who recited dialogues in heroic 
verse, and diversified the play by plot and fable, which he borrowed from the my- 
thological stories, then current in Greece. Observing also the spirit and noble 
sentiments with which the Homeric dialogues were fraught, he resolved to make 
the performers assume the attitude, and speak the language of real life. He re- 
moved the chorus from the stage, but had them placed so near it, that they could 
act as accessaries, and enliven the representation by their music. Carrying his 
improvements still farther, he arrayed his actors in robes of tinsel and silk, and 
caused them to wear masks during the performance. These masks were an entire 
head, like a helmet, with a painted visage, and a large mouth so disposed, that it 
greatly swelled the voice. ‘To express the alterations of the passions, the actor 
put on a mask, which, when beheld in profile, represented joy on one side, and sor- 
row on the other. : 

Sone of the dresses of his performers were, we are told, rich, showy, and gor- 
geous. By causing the performers to tread on the stage in buskins, he raised 
their statures to the elevation of a Hercules or a Theseus, so as to resemble, in 
their personations, those heroes. In doing this, he accommodated himself to the 
vanity and national pride of the Athenians, who were so fond of magnifying their 
heroes to the dimensions of giants. 





OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.—No. IX. 


Naist AND Detrpre.—(A Historical Tale continued.) 


[Scewe—a private apartment in the Palace of Emania.—The king seated on a couch, in 
a meditative mood. ] 


. (Rising and coming forward.) Yes—I am determined to be 
Boye hiss that stole away the Primed treasure of my heart—Oh ! my now 
dreary and desolate heart! that once enshrined the splendid diamonds ved hope— 
but now itis only acasket containing the base metal of sorrow. O Deirdre! false and 
lovely as thou art, I cannot help thinking of thee still, for thy peerless beauties 
a oulded by love, for a monarch’s enjoyment. Possess thee I must—even 
if my lens and sceptre shall be wrenched from my grasp, by the sons of Usnach. 
In epite of pride and prudence, I still adore Deirdre, though another has exhaled 
the Gyest, and plucked the flowers of first love from her virgin oxy" ~ vile 
Naisi! must your king be now content with the autumnal reses a eir wh 
charms, after you have blighted the bloom, and sipped the honey of t ~* verna 
blossoms. The very thought is torture to my soul, and a paralytic oe - at be- 
numbs the sensibilities of my bosom, which I here, before the mr set : on 
consecrate to the furies of revenge and jealousy ; and those fiends s rule 
reign in it, ssn Tish fi 

s of yonder mountains 
phe = siteatiats (Enter Trendorn.) 


i behold the blaze of Naisi’s funeral pile, irradiating 
yas ibaa Ha! here comes a needy man, that may prove 
We summoned you hither, Trendorn, 
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as. we want to confer with you, in confidence, as we think we can trust to thy 
fidelity, zeal, and loyalty. 

Trenvorn. Sire, would to Heaven! that the kind fates would give me but 
the opportunity of devoting my life to your majesty’s service, then 

Connor. Enough, Trendorn! loyalty like yours, requires no professions. 
Knowest thou who slew, at the battle of Ardmacha, thy father, and thy three 
brothers ? 

Trenpors. Ah! Sire, too well I know that they fell, in that bloody con- 
flict, by the ruthless arm of Naisi. Oh! my beloved father and my dear brothers 
(weeps) were gored by Naisi’s spear, which like a thunderbolt, on that fatal day, 
overwhelmed all that came within its destructive reach. 

Connor. (Aside) This man will undertake any deed. ' He is armed against 
pity; the weeping of an angel would not affect his callous heart. He isa pliant 
tool, that I. may. depend upon. Then, (aloud) Trendorn, as your father and 
brothers were so dear to your feelings and affections, you would of course, I 

wish to avenge their deaths. 

Trenvorn. Yes! please your majesty! and I have vowed before the high 
altar of Bel, to avenge it. Their spirits hourly call upon me to do so, or re- 
nounce. all claims to filial or fraternal piety. 

Connor. The season is at hand, when you shall have an opportunity of 
digcharping the obligation of your solemn vow, Wait upon us to-morrow, when 
we shall entrust you with a high commission ; but, in the mean while, go and 
visit Naisi’s wife, thy cousin; examine well her countenance and form, and 
bring me a correct report of her present appearance. 

Trenvorn. I shall, please your majesty, acquit myself in this affair, to your 
satisfaction. Exit. 

Connor. If Lavarcam told me truth, Deirdre’s beauty is only the shadow of 
the blooming blossom it once was ; byt if Trendorn should assure me that she is 
as fresh and fair as ever, then the doom of the sons of Usnach is sealed; their 
fate is definitively fixed. But they wait for me at the Council chamber. 

Exit. 





[Sczwz—a Hall in the castle of the Red-Branch, lit with grated windows, and hung 
round with shields, banners, and armour.—Naisi and Derepre are seen seated: at a 
chess-board.] 


Nast. This castle, dearest Deirdre, is now impregnable, and capable of bid- 
- defiance to Connor’s arms, should he be mad enough to invest it. 

EirDRE- It still behooves you to use the greatest caution and vigilance to 
prevent treason or surprise, from effecting Connor’s purpose. Oh, my beloved ! 
before we fall into the tyrant’s hands, let us die together, and find one grave in 
the smoking ruins of this castle. All I ask of the gods, is that wemay never be 
his. prisoners. My soul shudders at the thought! Death, noble and honourable 
death, before ignominious captivity! — 

Naist. No, my beloved angel! we never shall be his captives: here I shall 
conquer. Connor’s vengeance, or fill with you, my heart’s counterpart! entwined 
in,my embrace; under the tumbling battlements and crushing turrets of this 

pre, Yes, my own dearest Naisi! nothing but death can dissolve our 
fond; mutual, and enthusiastic love ; and is it not pleasing to think that one 
grave. shall entomb our remains {—and if we are destined to die here, by Con- 
nor’s, cruelty, that many romantic and devoted lovers, in future days, will visit 

: ruins, and as. they raise the plaintive voice of grief, they will exclaim, 
“ This.is.the spot that enshrines the dust of Naisi the valiant, and Deirdre, the 
wife of his heart.” : 

Naist. Nay, my love! the admiring bard of future times, who shall sing otir 
sad story, as he wanders here, while the moon-beams shine on the ruins of the 
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castle of the Red-Branch, will mournfully say— Here sleep Naisi and Deirdre 
who loved so fondly and died so nobly, in these ruins: his fame shines in song, 
but no bard has the genius to strike the heavenly lyre, that would be adequate to 
praise the angelic beauty and heroic virtues of the maiden, who spurned the 
heart of a king, and married the man she loved.” 

Demopre. Ah, Naisi! these are sad and sorrowful reflections, that tinge with 
their dark hues the brightness of hope—(looking towards the front window) but 
ha! the shadow of a man darkens the window ! (They both rise.) Itis Tren- 
dorn! he is here for no. good purpose. 

Natsi. (Darting a chessman at Trendorn) Away! thou wretched spy | 

Trenvorn. (Without.) Oh, Lord Naisi! my eye—you have put out my 
eye, by your cursed missile! But I am the bearer of a message from the king, 
and I demand admittance to your presence. 

Naist. Declare the import of that message. 

Trenporn. That I am not warranted to do, until you admit me into the 
halls of the castle. 

Detrpre. Though you are, Trendorn, my relative, I know thee to be a 
traitor. Get thee hence! and tell the king, we shall hold no parley with his 
spy— 

Naist. Vanish, wretch! or I shall make one of the archers deprive you of 
your remaining eye. 

Trenporn. Remember, my Lord, I am the representative of your sovereign, 
and any indignity you offer to me, he shall consider as an insult to himself. You 
will deeply regret this conduct, my Lord. Exit. 

Nast. The storm is, I see, about to burst, and we must encounter its rage, 
with a heroism worthy of the sons of Usnach. Deirdre, adored divinity of my 
heart! let me conduct you to your chamber; so gentle a flower as my love, 
should not be agitated by the tempests of war. 

Deirvre. I go, dear husband! but remember your promise ; if this castle 
is whelmed in conflagration, and that hope is fled, let us then, Naisi! nobly rush 
together under the crackling fragments, which shall be our funeral pile. 

Narst. I swear by our love, that while I have life, the castle of the Red- 
Branch shall not be surrendered. 

Deirpre. I shall watch the progress of the besiegers, from the lofty battle- 
ments, and if I see the devouring flame mount to the turrets, then I shall hail 
our funeral torch. Exeunt. 


{Scene—the private apartment of the King of Ulster, as before.] 


Connon. I would Trendorn were come. I am impatient to know whether 
the lily and the rose still bloom, under a sun of dimpled smiles, on the cheeks of 
Deirdre. If they are withered and faded, like the blossoms which have been 
nipped by the brumal blast—in that case, I may temper my provoked sue 
with mercy. But here comes Trendorn. (Enter Trendorn, holding a hand- 
kerchief to his eye.) What is the matter, Trendorn, with your eye? ; 

TrueNporn. Ah! Sire, I believe all that exists of our devoted family, are 
destined to die by the hands of Naisi. Behold, Sire, (taking the handkerchief 
from his eye) what injury I have sustained in your majesty’s service. * 

Connor. What! has Naisi dared to play the rebel, and thus insult my mes- 
— Please your majesty, when I claimed admission into his pres- 
ence, he and his wife, the lovely Deirdre, loaded me with the most opprobrious 
abuse; and as I still boldly insisted on executing your majesty's commission, 
Naisi flung a chess-man at my head, and thus deprived me of my eye. 

Connor. This audacious act of high treason, puts him out of the pale of the 
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law; and he must suffer, forthwith, as a flagitious rebel. But tell me, how did 
his wife appear? 

Trenvorn. Sire, she surpasses in grace of form, and beauty of face, the 
ideal picturings of a poet’s fancy. QO, please your majesty, her fascinating 
countenance was like the snowy down of the morass,* her ivory teeth brilliant 
us the pearls of your crown, and her blue sparkling eyes resembled the herald- 
stars of the harvest moon; in fine, Sire, she appeared in the lustre of her loveli- 
ness, like the sun-beam that illuminates the wanderer’s soul! There is not, on 
the ridge of the world,t so charming 

Connor. Enough,enough! your deseription inflames my passion and desire 
to madness. 1 cannot exist, without enjoying her beauty. To-night, I swear by 
Bel! she must bless my bed. Come, Trendorn, and show the soldiers what you 
have suffered from the rebel: I will lead them on myself, in person, against the 
lawless sons of Usnach. Exeunt. 





(Scense—an antique Castle, flanked with lofty towers. A Portcullis barricades the 

chief portal.—Naist, Anpay. Ainui, the sons of Fergus, and soldiers, are seen on 

Ma perspate the Castle.—Enter the King, in full- armour, followed by} a strong 
itary force. 


Connor. Before we attack the rebels, let the heralds, by sound of trumpets, 
summon Naisi to surrender the castle of the Red-Branch to his liege sovereign, 
on pain of death and confiscation of property. 

Herauns. (With a flourish of Trumpets.) Hear ye! hear ye! Naisi, son of 
Usnach ! and listen to the commands of the high, mighty, and puissant Con- 
nor, king of Ulster, your dread sovereign, y, pain whom you make war, contrary 
to your oath of fealty. Hasten, hasten, and open wide the gates of the castle of 
the Red-Branch, and give yourself and your wicked fellowers, to the mercy of 
monarch—else you and they shall be punished as rebels and traitors to your 
king and country. 

Natst. (From the battlements) Proclaim to king Connor, and the chieftains 
of Ulster, that I abhor the name of traitor.. Can it he treason to defend my life, 
against Connor’s tyranny and unjust violation of Prince Fergus’s guaranty? I 
can plate no faith in his assurances, therefore I shall only surrender this castle 
with my life. 

Connor. There, soldiers, is the haughty defying language of the bold and 
wicked rebel; but we will soon clip the wings of the hawk, and make him as 
tame as a household bird. Let us on to the charge! (The Soldiers, shouting 

Connor’s war-cry, rush towards the portcullis, through the bars of which a heavy 
shower of arrows is poured out upon them, that checks their career.— Cheers of 
exultation are heard within, as the royal army begin to retreat.) By Heaven! 
they fight with desperation, and every arrow kills its man. If we remain thus 
exposed, we shall be feathered with their destructive shafts! (a retreat is sounded, 
and the king and all his army run off the stage—a shout of triumph is heard 
within.) 


—the great hall in the Castle, opposite the portal.—Naisi’s archers headed 
by Buini and I]lan, the scns of Fergus, are seen marshalled in defensive array.—Enter 
atst, leading in his wife, followed by Arven, A1nx1, and soldiers. ] 


Narst. Brave.Buini and Illan, and gallant soldiers—nobly have you signal- 
“ized your valour to-day—your heroic exploit will live in song and story. 
~"Demore. The chivalric youths have proved, indeed, that they are too noble 
to act the treacherous part of their father. 





* A species of wild cotton, remarkable for its whiteness, that grows in the Irish bogs. 
} A literal translation of the original phrase. 
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Burnt. If he be charged with treachery, we will not leave grounds for eyen 
suspecting our honour. 


[Enter a Soldier, hastily.] 


Sorprer. (To Naisi.) My Lord, the enemy are rapidly marching on the 
rear of the castle. 

Naist. Quick, my gallant comrades, to the point which they menace. 

Buini. My Lord, entrust me with a band of fifty spearmen, and as many 
archers, and I shall sally out and repulse the foe. 

Naisi. I grant your request and expect success, from your courage, bravery, 
and skill. ( They all hastily retire.) 


[Scewe—the rear of the castle-—Enter King and soldiers.] 


Connor. Now, another intrepid and bold assault, and the victory is ours ! 
The rebel foe will soon strike his banner and surrender. (Bvuin1 and his battal- 
ion issue out of the castle.) By Bel! they come to fight on our very vantage- 
ground, and their arrows already make roads through my ranks, like the lightning 
that blasts the heath—but they come to their fate. (Both armies contend furi- 
ously—the royal troops give greund, and Buini cuts his way through the royal 
guard, and approaches the King.) Who art thou, in the glittering armour, that 
hast swept away my ranks with the besom of death ? 

Buia. I am Buini, the ruthless red, the son of thy cousin Fergus, for whose 
faith and guaranty, I and my brother are hostages, with the sons of Usnach. 

Connor. And can you be so disloyal, Buini, to your king and father, as to 
pluck the crown from my head, and cut off his succession to it, by aiding the am- 
bitious Naisi, who aspires to the throne of our family. Desert, Buini, the rebel 
cause, and I shall reward ycu with a rich gift, and honour and distinguish you 
with my special friendship. 

Buint. As Naisi aspires to the throne, then this moment I renounce his cause ! 
But what is the rich gift, with which your majesty preposes to reward me ? 

Connor. All the fertile manors that stretch their fair fields along the mountain 
of Foad.* 

Buins. Then I and my army are at your majesty’s disposal. Comrades! 
(to his soldiers) join the royal ranks! let us courageously combat for our good 
king, and not for recreant rebels ! 

Connor. Now, my dear and gallant cousin, let us quickly assault the castle. 

( They march off at a quick pace.) 


"Scenz—the great Hall in the castle——Enter Nats, Derrprr, Officers and Soldiers.] 


Narst. From the battlements, I have discerned Buini’s prodigies of valour, 
and the royal army flying before him, like timid doves before the hawk—/(enter 
a Soldier hastily.) Speak! thy countenance is more expressive of disaster than 
victory. What of Buini? 

Soipier. My Lord Prince! Buini with his forces has deserted to the king, 
in whose battalions they now advance to assail the castle. 

“Naist. O treason and perfidy! Arden, fly and array all the garrison! We 
must drive back the foe. (Exit Arden.) Buini shall die by my hand, or I by 
his! 

Demopre. Now, Naisi, you are convinced you should have listened to my 
advice. You see Buini is a traitor: but why should not the son have the‘base- 
ness of the father ?—the corruption pervades the blood ! 





* This district of the county of Armagh, is still called in Irish, “The Bribe of 
Buini.” 
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Inuan. My Lord! that my brother acted ignobly and perfidiously, I am 
ashamed to acknowledge : but if he has forfeited his honour, (kneeling) here I 
call on the sacred Gods to witness my oath, on those arms of chivalry, that I 
never shall betray the sons of Usnach, or never play the craven coward in the 
combat. 

Narst. ‘I believe you will not dishonour the order of the Red-Branch, by the 
vile infamy of perjury. Therefore, go and take your station at the head of your 
band. (The sound of a martial trumpet is heard without.) Wa! Connor is at 
the gates—let us away tomeethim! (They all hastily retire.) 


—— 
O'CONNELL AND SHEIL CONTRASTED. 


An article, bearing this title, and possessing all the energy, force, and elegance, 
which always cast such a halo of interest and attraction over the pages of the New 
Montary Macazine, exhibits a fair and spirited contrast of the illustrious Irish 
liberators—of Danizt O’ConneEtt, the Corinthian pillar of Inetanv’s Hope— 
the pious and patriotic JEneas—and of his devoted Achates, Ricuarp Sneiz. 

he style of oratory of these illustrious patriots is as different, and far apart, as 
the poetry of Lord Byron and Thomas Moore. ‘Thty are both refulgent stars in 
the firmament of eloquence, but as distant and dissimilar as Saturn and Mercury. 
O’Connell’s speeches, like the paintings of Michael Angelo, in the Vatican, aston- 
ish us by the boldness of his design, and the beauty of his outline; he gives us, if 
we may so express it, the very statuary of eloquence, exhibiting the bones, limbs, 
and joints of his subject, with every muscle and feature distinctly marked and nat- 
urally modelled, so as to enable the most careless and cursory observer to recog- 
nize his representations. 

Sheil’s harrangues—the splendid emanations of a poetic mind—like the pictures 
of Raphael, are embellished with gorgeous drapery, and all the diversified beauty 
of the light and shade of eloquence ; nothing can be more graceful! than his narra- 
tive, or more rich and florid than his language ; and his originality of conception 
fling out in his orations, pure and poetic diamonds of sentiment, that appear to have 
been sublimated in the refining fires of a daring imagination. Mr. Sheil is, in our 
opinion, the most elegant and electric speaker of the age. 

O’Connell is the great architect, who has quarried from his own mind, the noble 
masses of exquisite marble, and fashioned the colonnade, dome, and pediment of 
the temple of Catholic emancipation ; while Shiel, like a skilful sculptor, has en- 
riched the frieze and entablature, with beautiful basso-relievos of fancy, and adorned 
the shrine with those precious gems of peerless eloquence, which reflect so much 
lustre on his rhetorical fame. O’Connell wins the judgment and enlists the convic- 
tion of his auditory, by his deep logical deductions and forcible arguments, Shiel ap- 
peals to the imagination and the passions in eloquent strains, that soar tothe highest 
‘noon of »” while they make our hearts vibrate with a melody of admi- 
ration, to which the feelings and affections respond in unison. It is then he 
obtains, like a magician, a complete dominion over the attention, bears his auditory 
on the rapid and impetuous current of his impassioned declamation, wherever he 

and,like Curran, “ascends from man to the deity, and again almost seems 
to call down to earth, fire from heaven.” . 

But let us proceed to made our extracts from the admirable delineation, which 

the able writer in the New Monthly, exhibits of O’Connell and Shiel. 


*¢ The names of the celebrated individuals who give a title to this article, haye become 
almost relative and correlative terms, as the grammarians would say, in the English language ; 
the mere mention of one immediately suggests the other, and it would require something more 
‘than an act of parliament, to dissolve this association. As a natural consequence of being thus 
brought together, a comparison of their respective merits, has long since been jpstituted. The 
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joint career of O’Connell and Shiel had, from its commencement, furnished an occasion for 
this species of criticism, and, as such has not been overlooked, especially in these stages of it, 
when the expectation of their being tried ia the highest ordeal of talent is most likely, at no 
very distant period, to be fulfilled. 

“Ia making the following remarks, however, we shall not use the language of advocacy, 
A true estimate of talent must furnish the gross amount, and exhibit the items both of profit 
and loss, Speaking in the general, with respect to capacity, we believe prevalent opinion 
has allotted to Mr. O'Connell a supremacy, at the same time that the sentiments of a very 
considerable party, are more favourable to the claims of his colleague. Now, we are more 
disposed to strike a balance between the parties. We think that the talents of both differ 
more in kind than in degree, and that, on the whole, there does not exist any material disparity. 
Talent is a very wide word ; it comprehends many grades of intellect, from ardent reasoning, 
up to cold calculation, ‘There is nothing which shows so little insight into the structure of 
the mind, as to pronounce a sentence of general incapacity, upon those who fail in any of its 
departments. 

“ Mr. O’Connell had been heretofore presented to us, in that sphere of action, which was 
perhaps better calculated than any other, to develope to the best advantage his highest 
powers. As the bold, dauntless, and talented reformer, he has, perhaps, but few equals,and 
is fully deserving of a place beside the great German heretic, astonished as the learned 
gentleman may be, to find himself in such company.—The question has been mooted as to 
who obtained Catholic emancipation. We think it might as well be asked, as does the worthy 
in the farce,—‘‘ Who wrote Shakspeare?”” We do not seek to detract from the gracious 
prudence of royalty, or from the manly, straight-forward, and statesman-like policy of the 
* great Duke ;” who, though he might not have been enlightened as to the full benefit of the 
contemplated change, was thoroughly persuaded of its expediency, and whose dignified 
demeanour throughout, was strongly contrasted with the wretched obstinacy of the Eldens 
and the Winchelseas, refusing to yield up the object of their bigotry, without tears and uproar ; 
but if we are asked to point out the man, who was the oRIGINATER of that measure, who 
awakened that ‘‘ gracious prudence,”—who heaved the stone up to the top of the mountajn, 
and held it on the summit, either to be planted there as its proper site, or if not, to be hurled 
back again, bearing destruction and desolation, until moral force had fufilled political right,— 
if we are asked to declare this man, we shall lay our finger on that tall Irishman, who isto be 
seen in the Four Courts, robed in the humble folds of a stuff gown, and who is emphatically 
denominated the ‘member for Clare.’ We think the voice of the empire will, sooner or later, 
echo this opinion,—the voice of posterity always responds by anticipation, to the prophetic 
inspirations of unbiassed minds. These observations bring at once under consideration, the most 

rominent and characteristic of Mr. O‘Connell’s numerous talents, and that one we would 
prema under the general name of conpucr. It was not his energy of declamation—his 
owers of reasoning—his knowledge of the law, that won the day ;—it was what we call his 
P duct,’ the practical tendency of all his speeches, the business-like measures that he devised 
*¥ ut in execution, the vital principle of action which he infused into all, the machinery of facts, 
the cond tactics that he brought into play, the strong holds, the redoubts, the fortifications, and the 
batteries, which he erected and planted throughout the land. It was that wapeating | — Soir 
mayed spirit, that step which never faltered, that erect port which never ben a % as ul, 
ia ted, and energetic application of the substantial realities of Practical conduct—t ese 
ys ns the vessel on its course. Pitt was an able advocate of emancipation ; Grattan spake in 
cuphirtie with the tongue of the archangel ; Canning, Plunket, Grey, all, all were inspired on 
thé theme; but though the preachers hy powerful, ‘* the word” availed not, and its exe- 
; : ble apostle of the mission. : . , 
on To Mr OrConzell,' ean be inputed that posture of affairs—to him be ascribed the splendid 


iniquity of that glorious machination.”’ 


f i ‘act, the readers of the Su1exp will perceive that the able 
~. os a ten OO és opinions we have uniformly promulgated respecting 
ee | Liberator virtually recognizes the very principles for which we always 
= nded and ives a more elegant expression to the very ideas that we advanced, 
ee siining for Daniel O’Connell, > cae and ania aes due to the most 
i iot that Ire ever produced. 
a 2 NO a speculation on the brilliant figure a oy 
aishia'e a Parliamentary speaker, and then opens its luminous comparison 


rival orators as follows : 


i i ing claim to a more lofty 
$ t Agitator’ to his colleague. Laying c 
Up crea on —? of Gat ee his learned compeer is possessed of, Mr. Sheil de- 
a der of analysis to form an estimate of bis powers. 


Tod cape eae so the most part acknowledge the oluims of Mr, Sheil; at the 
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same time, we think it only fair to give him notice, that we shall have to qualify somewhat this 
decree when we come to speak less abstractedly. We think there is more of the philosophy 
of eloquence about Mr. Sheil than is usually suspected. Ofa very inflammable temperament, 
like most of his countrymen—embarked in a spirit-stirring cause, his political liberty the 
prize contended for, 1t was natural that the dictates of a higher order of reflection should have 
been laid aside, in his famous oration at Penenden heath, ere they were matured for the im- 
pulse of his feelings. Piaced in the front of the battle, an object of obloquy, contumely, and 
scorn, the same elements of declamatery strife were consequently elicited from him in return. 

*¢ The occasions on which Mr. Sheil has hitherto been brought before the public, were such 
as required a highly animated and impassioned speaker, and as such he supplied that want. 
The notion that a fervid enthusiasm, and a strong imagination, are incompatible with the 
highest exercise of the understanding, is now classed amongst the exploded hypotheses of for- 
mer times; and experience has shown, that intellect is inert until impregnated by the fires of 
the soul. If naturally destitute of these, we in vain, like the sacriligious pilferer of old, en- 
deavour to filch them from heaven. Chatham, Grattan, Canuing, Pluoket, Grey, Brougham, 
all possessed, and possess these kindling principles; the first two more apparently, as being 
more frequently engaged in measures which were calculated to fan them into a flame. The 
absence of passion and enthusiasm on the part of a patriot, struggling in the same cause that 
Mr. Sheil did, would have formed a strong presumption of impotence in his temperament, as 
destitute of those qualities, ur misconception jn his judgment in coercing them; and on the 
few occasions on which circumstances required a different conduct in his speeches, we find our 
opinion of his graver powers fully verified by the chaster, more argumentative, and more phi- 
losophic tone. But at this or at any other time, we voreservedly give as our verdict, that the 
nature of Mr. Sheil’s talents is by no means indicative of their insufficiency, but ef their vigour 
and strength.” 


The writer follows up his critical investigation of Mr. Sheil’s qualities as an 
orator, and then proceeds to wind up his comparative estimate of the distinct mer- 
its and correlative talents of the master spirits of the Catholic Association : 


“6 We imagine that it is pretty generally conceded, that whatever value we may place upon 
Mr. Sheil’s abilities, as tending to aid emancipation, we must estimate Mr. O’Connell at acon- 
siderably higher rate. His powers of conduct at once stamped him as the great leader, The 
machine once set in motion, Mr. Sheil, by the potent energy of his eloquence, added abun- 
dantly to its momentum ; but his was not the sinewy and brawny arm that gave it the first 
impulse. It was with the vis inertia of the question that Mr. O’Conne!] had to contend. On 
every relapse to inactivity, it was the lever of his mind that forced it on again. He was the 
master mover, who would have procured emancipation without the aid of Mr. Sheil. 

What we would assert is, that with respect to the cause in which they were embarked, Mr. 
O'Connell possessed more of those useful powers, more of that business-like conduct, the appli- 
cation of which was necessary for its advancement. Cast in a rougher mould than his col- 
league, less sensitive, less fastidious, less morbid, more anxious about the end than the means, 
desirous of resting his reputation and the question on some tangible basis, and comparatively 
careless of occupying an eminence in the ideal world, preferring to be an object of sight rather 
than of faith, Mr. O’Connell descended at once into the paths of literal life, and forcing his 
way through the crowd with the earnestness of a person intent on arriving at a certain and 
definite goal, he was wholly unconcerned whether the bystanders should remark the sloven- 
liness of his gait, or the rustic violence of his speed, provided he at length reached the object 
that he sought. 

“ This singleness of purpose, this unity of design it was that rendered such service to his 
cause, and impelled it forward in a rectilinear course. There was no complication of views 
or interests in his system to create any divergency. The resting-places of his ambition were 
also the pivots of the Catholic question. This was the line of conduct that declared the first 
Clare election ; this was the spirit in which it was undertaken, 

“ Now this manner of ‘ roughing it’, as the phrase goes, does not suit Mr. Shiel’s taste. His 
turn of mind is more aristocratical than that of his colleague ; less fitted for the plebeian con- 
tact of matter-of-fact and practical life. He may desire to place himself and the cause on a 
summit, but then he is also solicitous that the ascent should be tracked with glories. His 
course was rather circuitous than direct. Yet here the transcendent spirit is apparent, The 
poetry of conception, and its utility, evidently strive in his mind for masteries. At one time 
he compares them to ‘ Briareus upraising his hundred hands;’ then again he contemplates 
with enthusiasm ‘the universal genuflection,—the common cry of liberty, issuing from the 
altars of God ! and then winds up with the practical effect, ‘two thousand three hundred 
petitions signed upon two thousand three hundred altars, and rushing at the same time into 
the councils of the legislature, may not excite alarm, but cannot be treated with contempt.’ 
But while Mr. Shiel was giving utterance to this energetic passage, and certainly demonstrat- 
ing most powerfully the efficacious results that would follow from the project, Mr. O'Connel 
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was very probably drawing up a plan by which it was to be matured into fact, and absolutely 
setting the wheels of the engine in motion. [a fine, Mr. O'Connell was the labourer, Mr. 
Sheil was the sculptor ; but inasmuch as the skill of the One is useless without the enerzy of 
the other,—since this is necessary, that indispensable,—we must pronounce that the first of 
these gentlemen was best calculated to further Catholic emancipatiou, and confirm the sen- 
tence of the public, which declares, that on this occasion Mr, O’Connell’s talents and general 
capacity were paramount.’? 


Ia the preceding well written parallel, the judicious reader will admit that its 
contrasts and distinctive lines have been drawn with impartial justice and critical 
discrimination. 





IRISH TOPOGRAPHY, No. VIII. 


Excursion rrom Dustin to Lonponperry, Continued. 
Sworps. 


It was in this town, that the famous remonstrance addressed to the Lord Chief 
Justices, denouncing the sanguinary cruelties inflicted on the Catholics by Sir Charles 
Coote, was drawn up in December, 1641, by the Lords Fingall, Gormanstown, Slane, 
Turvey, Dunsany, Louth, Netterville, and Trimblestown.* ‘There is a gentleman of 
the name of Russet, the legitimate descendant of the celebrated Robert Russell, of 
Dryham, in the county of Dublin, who was the member for Swords, in King James’s 
Parliamert, A. D. 1689—residing here, whose patriotism is an honour to his country, 
and whose elegant house and tastefully embellished domain, are the grace and orna- 
ment of this village. 

After leaving Swords, the road for two miles runs through the rural domain of Lissen- 
hall, which presents fine lawns and gently rising hills, clothed with arborescent shrubs. 
When you ascend Turvey-hill, you behold an extensive tract of country, enlivened with 
the most picturesque scenery. ‘The view on the right, terminated by the billowy 
pillars, that seem to totter under the verge of the azure dome of the horizon, is 
gemmed and speckled with stately villas, embosomed in undulating groves—and com- 
fortable farm-houses, interspersed through cultivated plains, on which droves of oxen 
and snowy flocks of sheep were pastorally grazing. 7 

In the back-ground of this cheerful perspective, are seen the turrets of the feudal 
castle of Malahide, the lofty steeples of St. Doulough’s church, and the sombre pinna- 
cles and round tower of the monastery of I.usk, which appear at a distance, like Levi- 
athans elevating their crests above the waves. The hoary yet magnificent castle of 
Malahide is the residence of the patriotic member for the county of Dublin, Ricnarp 
Wocan Taxnor, Esq. a distinguished gentleman, who possesses the inherent virtues 
of his noble family, and who, like his illustrious ancestor, Richard Talbot, Duke of 
Tyrconnell, is and was ever ready to unsheath his sword, and wield his pen, for his 

ved Ireland. 
one the encouraging auspices of Colonel Talbot, the village of Macauipe has 
grown to the maturity of comfort, opulence, and edificial respectability. Large cotton- 
mills, and several other structures for manufacturing operations, have been built here ; 
so that the village is a scene of industry, activity, and neatness. Malahide is seated on 





* © They added, that they had received certain advertisement that Sir Charles Coote, at 
the Council-board, had uttered some speeches tending to a purpose to execute upon the Ro- 
man Catholics a general massacre.”—Curry’s review, p. 239, vole. 

“ The gallant Colonel Talbot, afterwards Duke of Pyrconnell, feeling indignant at the Duke 
of Ormond’s conduct, in lending the sanction of the king’s name to the decisions made in the 
court of claims, which confirmed Cromwell’s grants, and deprived the devoted pores ad 
the two Charles’s of their patrimonial estates, challenged the Duke to a single combat in ~ 
presence of Charles II.; but the patriotic gentleman, instead of obtaining the 2 Rp e 
required, was sent to the Tower, from which however he was speedily released; “ee ing 
reinstated in the King’s favour, he conianer ae monly Remon to vindicate Ireland, in 
whose cause his sword and his pen were olten employed.” —~ 1 AAFFE, we 

Richard Talbot was familiarly called by the Courtiers, “ Dick Talbot, the brave we 5p 

“ Charles II. called Dick Talbot the most gallant gentleman in Se Oe a 
courage had forsaken every other person, it would find an asylum iu his bosom. 


to Lord Clarenden’s Hist. 
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4233 Irish Topography. 
an eminence rising above the sea, at the distance of twelve miles from Dublin. The 
castle—the noble feudal pile of the Talbots, that preserves all those antique features of 
Gothic architecture, which a Byron would love to describe, and a Rosa to delineate—is 
a structure of magnitude and majesty. Itstands, like the moralizing giant of the scene, on 
a rock,and elevates its lofty grey turrets and balustraded battlements, above the tops of the 
stately oaks, that encircle it with their awful shade. ‘The grand portico, on the east 
front, is ascended by a flight of marble steps. On entering the spacious Gothic hall, 
whose niches are filled with the statues of warriors in ancient armour, and whose walls 
are decorated with historical and family pictures, the mind is insensibly impressed with 
reverence, and borne back, as it were, on the pinions of a pleasing association of remin- 
iscent feelings, to proud periods and triumphant epochs of Erin’s story,—when the 
creed of our fathers wore no manacles of restriction—when the solemn rites of religion, 
and the inspired effusions of poetry, gave the Friar and the Bard an illustrious charac- 
ter, in the civil and military affairs of our country. Some of the rooms are 
furnished in all the beauty of modern elegance. But there is an antiquarian parlour, 
communicating with the Gothic hall, which remains in the same state it was, when the 
Duke of Tyrconnell entertained in it James II. and all his suite. This venerable room 
is wainscotted with thick pannels of oak, exquisitely carved and figured; and the 
tapeeey which decorate the walls, narrates the heroic deeds of the ‘Talbots in the mar- 
tial fields of Palestine, France, England, and Ireland. Colonel Talbot’s extensive 
manor also wears an antique drapery. ‘The wood, the dingle, and dell—the lake, the 
the cave—as well as the additional solemn features of the druidical, and monastic 
ruins—all tend to give a hoary air of antiquity to the scene ; and the fairies and genii of the 
woods, can dance under the spreading shade of beech, elm, chesnut, and hawthorn 
trees, which have been sacred to their rites and mysteries for two centuries. ‘The 
domain of Malahide has all the accompaniments of ancient grandeur; the tower, the 
terrace, the parterre, the aviary, and the park ;—all the romantic attributes, which the 
antiquarian can desire, in the ideal perfection of a picturesque landscape. Colonel 
Talbot’s garden is laid out in all the sylvan beauty of the Italian style: it is ornamented 
with Floral arbours, fountains, graperies, serpentine and terraced walks, which are orna- 
mented with statues and vases. In a deep recess, approached by a foliage-shaded path, 
in the bottom of this garden, under a canopy formed by the entwined branches of four 
patriarchal yew-trees, is the oratory, from which Dr. Peter Talbot, the pious and vene- 
rable arch-bishop of Dublin, was violently dragged, while at his devotions, by the myr- 
mydons of the Duke of Ormond, on the charge of being concerned in the Bolen ol 
plot, A. D. 1678.* 

At the distance of two miles sauth from the village of Malahide, are the magnificent 
ruins of St. Doulough’s church, which was built by that saint, in the eighth century, 
after his return from a mission to Rome.—This superb structure possesses none of the 
architectural characteristics of St. Patrick’s sacred erections; it partook more of those 
of the Grecian temples. This imposing pile of ecclesiastic architecture, which is highly 
deserving of the notice of the antiquary, was covered with circular stone arches, from 
whose convex an Ionic pediment arose, and projected over a Corinthian colonnade, that 
formed the portico. ‘The entablature ofthe remaining columns and pediment is richly 
sculptured. St. Doulough’s well, which bubbles its sparkling waters through the fissure 
ofa lime-stone rock, near the portico of the church, is annually visited by a vast con- 
course of devotees, who expect to derive spiritual and physical benefit from quaffing the 
balmy draughts of this consecrated fountain. 

The little village of Lusx, which is situated about three miles north from Malahide, 
on a narrow promontory that is washed by the waves of the English channel, has nothing 
to boast of, but its monastic ruins and round tower. ‘There is a fine mansion, called 
Lusk-house, standing in the midst of an extensive domain, adjoining the town. hough 
Lusk is now only inhabited by fishermen and hucksters, it was formerly a Bishop’s see. 
The originality of its consequence, is dated from A. D. 694, when St. Colgan founded 
in it an abbey, and built a superb cathedral in its vicinity. The mouldering tomb of 
Patrick Russell, who died arch-bishop af Dublin, in 1691, is still standing in the abbey, 
like some dilapidated relique of an ancient sepulchral monument in Rome, which had 
escaped the ravages of the Goths. After the eye is pleased and gratified by the pros- 





* © This prelate was too old, and too much exhausted by an afflictive indisposition, to take 
any part in the coaspiracy. ‘I'he officers who arrested him at his brother’s castle, on searching 
his papers, found n othing in his cabinet, (notwithstanding his extensive correspondence,) but 
a few letters of coutroversial divinity.”,.—LeLanp. 
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pect on the right hand, which we have faintly described, let the traveller, as the coach 
attains the summit of the Man of War hill, turn to the left, when a most expansive 
prospect of the Champain meadows, and far-stretched corn-fields of Fingall, and the 
green bills of Meath, crowned with white houses and waving groves, bursts, like a 
panoramic scene of rural beauty, on the view. ‘I'he barony of Fingall is so rich in soil, 
and so well cultivated, that it is famed for producing the best wheat that is offered for 
sale in the Dublin market; and its flowing pastorage, fruit-bearing orchards, and pro- 
lific harvests, might convince a Grecian philosopher that it was the chosen abode 
of Flora, Vertumnus, and Ceres. 

From the descent of the hill, your eye lights on the little town of Batnuppery—its 
neat white houses, church steeple, and abbey ruins. The vicinity of the natal spot of 
our friend, Denis Balruddery, of the play, is ornamented with the countay seats of sev- 
eral gentlemen. Among these is Prospect-house, enciscled with lawns and fringed 
with plantations,—and Hampton-hall, the princely residence of Hans Hamilton, Esq. 

About two miles east of Hampton-hall, is the famed fishing-town%of Rush, whose 
ling is esteemed all over Europe for its delicate taste and palatable flavour. 

At the distance of three miles north of Rush, the bold and prominent range of precip- 
itous rocks, the terror of the mariner, called the Skerries, commence, to oppose, as it 
were, the progress of the invading waves. ‘The town of Skerries is inconsiderable ; the 
inbabitants subsist chiefly by fishing and making kelp. It was on one of these rocks, 
which extends like an isthmus into the sea, according to Colgan, St. Patrick landed, on 
his first visiting Ireland, A. D. 438—from which memorable event, it still retains the 
name of Holm-Patrick, or Patrick’s harbour. One of the Saint’s disciples built a small 
abbey here for regular Canons, under the invocation of the Holy Virgin, in the be- 
ginning of the sixth century. In 1089, Sitricus Fitz-Murchard, king of Dublin, erected 
a large and superb priory in Skerries, which for ages after, was renowned by the 
learning and piety of its numerous Monks. In 1149, as the learned and profound Dr. 
LanaGan,in his valuable ecclesiastical history of Ireland, lately published, tells us 
there was a synod of fifteen bishops, and two hundred priests, held here, at whieh the 
Saints Malachy and Gelasius presided. John Cogan was its last prior, who was com- 
pelled to surrender the priory and its possessions, in obedience to the orders of the 
tyrant Henry VIL. to Sir James Fullerton. Its ruins serve now for a cemetry, and 
there are some beautiful sepulchral monuments among them. On the tomb of the For- 
restals, is inscribed the following epitaph, which is more remarkable for the moral 
reflection it conveys, than for its poetry or harmony of verse. 


** Good traveller, who chance to pass this way, 
Fail not for my departed soul to pray :— 
Here also mark! (perhaps now in thy prime,) 
The stealing steps of ever fleeting time!” 





ORIGINAL PATCHWORK. 


" y.—Several articles have been cut out of the lissue web which we have 
naaardde readers, under the above title, without the editorial filchers having the 
candour and ingenuous fairness of giving ‘credit to the source that supplied their scis- 
sors. For the substance and crude materials of our patchwork, we are indebted to our 
research in books; but for the gilding of thought and the drapery of language, with 
which we have adorned and set it off, we are justly entitled to the credit of originality, 
as, we would be, if we were to give an Irish version of Milton’s Paradise Lost. ™, 

Tue rorce or Love.—Every one acquainted with Scottish history, knows that, in 
the reign of the seeond Charles, severe and oppressive laws were passed against the 
religious sect, which make such a figure in- the Waverly novels, called the Covenan- 
ters. Like the Roman Catholics of Ireland, in 1641, “despotism drove them mad, To 
avoid falling into the hands of the royal army, many of the covenanters, with their 
clergy, concealed themselves in the solitude of the mountains. Among the hapless 
fugitives, was the Rev. Davin Wutziamson, who by his bold and eloquent preaching 
against the wickedness of religious persecution, rendered himself peculiarly obnoxiou f 
to the Government—as his extraordinary zeal and brilliant talent, were considered by 


Vor. I.—54. 
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them the grand pillars that suported the cause and disaffection of the Covenanters. 
Loses rewards were offered for his apprehension ; so that he was continually hunted by 
the English dragoons, like a stag upon the mountains. 

One night, he was so an pursued, that he had only time to rush into the house of 
a ap en aa lady, one of his hearers—and ere he had crossed the thresblold, he heard 
the shouts of his enemies. The lady, who had a high respect for the preacher, was 
plunged into great perplexity of apprehension, as to the best means of saving the life of 
so distinguished a champion of her creed; but as the fair sex often possess astonishing 
presence of mind, the first expedient that presented itself to her, was to put him to bed 
with her daughter, blooming a beauty of sixteen. 

Here, alone, thought she, will he escape the vengeance of those who thirst for his 
blood. Having no time for pate 7 the Rev. Doctor, putting on a woman’s night- 
cap, darted into bed with the astonished young lady. The troopers carefully searched 
every corner of the house, and then coming to the door of the lady’s room, which they 
found locked, they instantly broke it open with a crow-bar. The mother, then; with 
admirable prudence, and cool address, told them that her daughters were in bed, and 
that she trusted, as they were English soldiers and gallant men, they would not terrify 
or offer rudeness to two unprotected girls. This appeal had the desired effect ; for 
atter drawing aside the curtains, and searching the presses in the apartment, their officer 
desired the troopers to withdraw. Bat as they were quartered in the vicinity of the 
house, she was compelled by her sense of humanity, and svlicitude for the fate of the 
Divine, to let him remain all night in bed with her daughter. Indeed, she concluded 
from the sanctity and self-denial of the preacher, as well as the terror of his heart, that an 

incontinent thought would not enter his mind at such a dreadful crisis,and that her daugh- 
ter wouldrise from bis side, in the morning, as pure and innocent as a vestal virgin. But 
female beauty has made a sinner of many a saint, and the virtue and morality of Dr. 
Williamson, could not bok out against the charms of his lovely bed-fellow—whom the 
confiding mother,in the lapse of nine months, found “in such a way as women wish to 
be, who iove their lords.” ‘To evade public scandal among the elect, the enraged 
mother consented to the marriage of her daughter with the parson, who soon, through 
her interest, obtained his pardon from the king. 

In a year or two after this occurrence, the Doctor was sent to London, as one of the 
commissioners from the General Assembly of Scotland to Charlees Il. ‘The merry 
monarch, who heard the story, did its hero the special honour of shaking him by the 
hand, declaring, that “ while he was concealed in the oak-tree, after the battle of Wor- 
cester, the loveliest female in England would have been in no danger from him.” 

Darypven.—T his ?— genius was passionately fond of rural scenery, for he imagin- 
ed that he heard the soug of the Naiades in the babbling brooks, and voice of the 
Muses whispering in the breezes of the groves. He loved to explore the volume of 
nature with his own eyes, not through the “ spectacles of books.” ‘To avoid the ‘dust, 
bustle, and noise of London, he frequently retired to the beautiful and romantic man- 

sion of his friend, Lord Cullen, (Rushton Park, in Northamptonshire) a place rendered 
celebrated, not only by the residence of the illustrious Bard, but by its affording a re- 
fuge to the unfortunate Charles I. after the battle of Naesby. 

in this sylvan solitude, under the unbrageous canopy of stately Elm trees, he, it is 
said by Spence, translated a great portion of Virgil, and composed his excellent poem 
of the “ Hind and Panther.” At that soft tranquil moment, the hour of the setting-sun, 
when the hushed Summer twilight diffuses serenity and sober calmness over the mind, 
Dryden would pace to and fro, while indulging his poetic fancy, through a shady 
avenue adjoining the Castle. Here he was wont to exclaim—‘“ Welcome ye green 
shades—ye Bowery thickets hail!” At the termination of this walk of columnar oaks, 
in front of a pavilion, the Jate Lord Callen (the grandson of him who was the Bard’s 
pation) caused an Ionic pedestal to be erected in order to commemorate the visits.of 
as sublime a poet as ever adorned English literature, to this classic ground, which will 
ever remain consecrated in his genius. The pedestal is surmounted with an exqui- 
sitely sculptured urn of Italian marble, bearing the following inscription :— 

“ This walk is dedicated 
To the’ memory of the Poet Drypen, 
As he oft frequented these shades 
And is said here to have written 
The Hind and Panther.” 


Zeno, being once told by a young man, who piqued himself more on the prepossessing 
attractions of his person, than on the graces of his mind, that the noble passion of love 
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was unbecoming a philosopher.—* If this were true,” replied the stoic, “ the fate of 
the fairest portion of the creation would be lamentable, not to be loved, but by frippery 
fops and fantastic fools.” 

Srenser’s Farry Queen.—The poet Spenser was struggling with haggard indigence, 
while engaged in the composition of his charming poem of the Fairy Queen. As soon 
as he had the last stanza written, he repaired to the house of the Earl of South- 
ampton, who was the English Meczenas of his age, and on reaching his lordship’s 
anti-chamber, he was fortunate enough to prevail on one of the “ pampered menials,” 
to carry the manuscript to the Earl, who no sooner read a few pages, than he ordered 
his servant to hand the pvet twenty pounds. Reading on, he found every passage in- 
creasing in beauty and energy: he again called the servant, and said, ‘‘ Go and give 
that man twenty pounds more.” As he proceeded, his delight and adiniration was 
duly augmenting, so he again cried out, in rapture, ‘ John, carry the poet another 
twenty pounds.” But at length, he lost all patience, and said “ Sirrah! go and force 
that author out of my house, for if I read farther, he will leave me without a shilling.” 

Votraine.—On the first night of the representation of the celebrated tragedy of Ma- 
homet, several of the poet’s friends, after the brilliant performance was over, waited on 
him to congratulate him on the signal success of the play. Some of them suggested 
alterations in the text and incidents; but Voltaire, who disdained dictation, listened to 
them with perfect nonchalance, as he knew they were babbling connoisseurs, that had 
neither taste nor judgment. 

Like a cobbler who found fault withithe painting of Apelles, the king’s physician, fo 
show his critical ability, remarked, that the existence of Alcanor after his death-wound, 
was too long protracted. He then entered into elaborate arguments, and cited the 
opinions of Galen and Hippocrates, to maintain his position, that it was physically im- 
possible for him to survive, for a second, a wound so mortal as represented by the actor. 
‘ True,’ replied the sage philosopher, rather drily, ‘ but you are to recollect, sir, that 
he was not attended by a physician; and the prescriptions of AUschylus do not extin- 
guish the vital spark, so quickly as Galen’s.” The doctor never after attempted to 
hazard a criticism on the drama. 

Mr. Curran.—This honest patriot, whose splendid eloquence shed such lustre on 
the genius of his country, was once examining a tailor, who was a material witness 
against Curran’s client. ‘ Pray,’ said the Advocate, ‘ where were you when this cir- 
cumstance happened?’ ‘In the parlour adjoining my shop, where I was walking to 
and fro.’ ‘ Aye, ay,’ rejoined the wit, ‘ you were just taking a stroll in your cabbage 
garden.” 





— ——— 


“t 
THE MORNING COURIER, AND MR. FORREST. 


The critique in our last, in which we gave expression to our free and unbiassed 
epinion of Mr. Forrest’s performance of Hamter, has drawn forth a cuarse and scurri- 
ious paragraph from one of the three witlings, who daily spawn their cimmerian brains 
in the vapid columns of the Morning Courier. "The commendation or censure of a pa- 

rthat is, notoriously, neither popular nor profound—we would equally estimate—with 
perfect contempt. The hissing of a puling Poetaster, who is destined, during his life, to 
crawl in the slough of Parnassus, has nofterror for us ;—we hear it with as much indif- 
ference as the lion does that of the reptile, which he tramples under foot. Where, we 
would ask, did the “‘ bayless Bard” of the Courier, learn the rudiments of dramatic criti- 
cism—where has he been qualified to fulminate the ordinances of Melpomene, and utter 
with such dogmatic pertinence, the oracles of ‘Thalia? It was not surely on the banks 
of the Thames, the Liffey, or the Clyde, that the 4ristarchus of the Courier inhaled 
inspiration,—oh no! this Mocking Bird of the Forrest, first cheruped its “ wood notes 
wild,” in unison with a concert of Bull-frogs, in the swamps of that Beetia of Ameri- 
ca—New-Jersey. Is it such a man, as this Longinus of the wood, who never saw an 
European Theatre, that would pronounce our fair and@npartial critique on Mr. For- 
rest’s performance, “ ignorant and illiberal?” 

National vanity, and self-conceit have championed the Sonnetteer of the Courier, to 
seize with the puny hands of a Lilliputian, the arms that can ooly be wielded by a 
Giant; without thinking of his own mental imbecility—without thinking that dulness 
had its leaden mace pressed upon his faculties, he has rashly attempted to wing the 
daring flight of the Eagle on the pinions of a goose. An unsuccessful attempt at satire 
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and ridicule, always renders its author ridiculous. When the poetaster of the Courier— 
the step-son of the Muses, essays to asszil the Irish Shield, with weapons he cannot 
handle, he resembles an angry wasp crawling up a massy Corinthian column, and finding 
fault with its aig hae and embellishments, ‘I‘here is no mental power in the or- 
arma of the Courier ;—two of its scribes are noted versifiers—disowned at once 
by the tragic and epic muse ; and as to the Caledonian wight who “ pimples,” it with 
insipid paragraphs, grammar was written for him in vain.— 
. "Therefore this trio of literary Thersiteses, on whose championship we congratulate 
Mr. Forrest, have not the intellect to give vigour to the bow, or impart venom to the 
shaft of sarcasm. As to the silly assertion, that we did not witness Mr. Forrest’s rep- 
resentation of Hamlet, we can, if it were necessary to prove its falsehood, adduce the 
testimony of three gentlemen, who were in the same box with us, who had often seen 
the grap ic deJineation of that character, by the first performers in Europe ; and one 
het 207 uv of these gentlemen, a highly respectable histrionic performer, and an accom- 
plished Critic, fully concurred in the accuracy and justice of our strictures. ‘The re- 
s ble Editor of the United States Gazette, of Philadelphia, has also, we understand, 
yed off a masked battery against the Irish Shield. hy did he not send us his pa- 
per? We positively have not seen this article, but we surely think better of him than 
to suppose he would attack us from the ambush of a vantage-ground, and thus furnish 
Captain Hall with another hint for the illustration of American character. 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 
Mr. Forrest’s Lear. 


On Thursday evening, the 26ih of November, Mr. Forrest atlempted the arduous 
and trying character of King Lear, at the Park Theatre. ‘The house, notwithstanding 
the astonishing genius of the great tragedian, was as thin, as if some mere English or 
Irish performer was on that occasion to “ fret his hour upon the stage.” But perbaps 
the inclemency of the night tended to keep the admirers of the American Roscius, the 
idolians of “native talent” at home. We will speak of Mr. Forrest’s performance of 
this difficult part with a candour, which is neither warped by prejudice, nor biassed by 

re ssion. 
: e are indeed well aware, that bis faults and perfections have been exaggerated; and 
that envy magnified his failings, while on the other hand, the fulsome and ruinous 
= of the news papers, have fanned his vanity, and fertilized as it were, the soil of 
is faculties, for the growth of the rank weeds of affectation, and inflated conceit.—But 
to the point. His Lear, notwithstanding the embarrassed action, and deprivation of unc- 
tious flexibility of countenance, and the dissonant delivery which slurs tragic sentiment, 
is a performance as superior to his Hamlet, as Kean’s Othello is to Mr. Cooper's. 
fungus that seems to fasten with cankering tenacity to his acting, is monotony ; 
for nature Res denied him the Proteus art of transformation. He cannot change the 
expression of his face, with the change of character, or exhibit in his countenance, a 
ear mirror, in which the audience might see all the passions of the heart, reflected in 
ir proper personification. His face indeed, is not an index of the mind. Who but 
must admire Kean, for the force, identity and spirit which he can display, in bis various 
assumptions? For, like the Prince in the Arabian fiction, he leaves, with a celerity that 
amazes us, One character and shape for another, and another, twists his face into a 
thousand forms, animating each, and all by turns, and giving them embodied vitality, 
distinct complexions, and individual tones of voice, which are as opposite and different 
as light and darkness. 

Mr. Forrest, throughout Lear, tottered and shook as if he was acting at one of the 
religious ceremonies of the Shakers. He was not at all like the feeble but dignified old 
man, to whom we are accustomed, retaining all the air of royalty, and evincing by ex- 
pression, deportment and majeggic gesture, that “he was every inch a king!” 

_ Kean, since comparisons must be made between mountains and mole-hills, after ex- 
periencing the ingratitude of his cold-hearted datighters, never disfigured his picturesque 
attitudes by convulsive starts, unnatural grimaces, or redundant gesticulation ;—his 
deportment was the grave, solemn movement, of a sad and sorrowful monarch, in whose 
looks, afflictive grief, and mental agony of emotion, were strongly pictured, while the 
very pathos of sensibility seemed borne, in Lear, on the tears of dejection that furrowed 
his pale wrinkled cheeks. When the great magician of English tragedy, is insulted by the 
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impious ingrate, his eldest daughter, who requires him, with an air of impudence and 
maddening rudeness to dismiss half his train, his flexible and speaking countenance as- 
sumed an expression of withering indignation, and his flaming eyes seemed to have 
darted on his daughter, electric fire as he bursted out in the raging ebullition— 


** Darkness and Devils! 
Saddle my horses, call my train together— 
Degen’rate bastard, I’li not trouble thee.” 


Can any dispassionate critic, apart from the babbling and pur-blind Connoisseurs of 
the Morning Courier, say that Mr. Forrest irradiated the passage with a single gleam 
of force or feeling? No, here he ranted and prosed, and the words of Shakespeare fell as 
cold from his lips, as dew drops from the autumnal rose. Again, as the good old king is 
agonizing amidst all his indignities and woes, he informs Regan, whom he believes to 
be incapable of such base ingratitude and filial impiety as her sister, of his wrongs ; he 
breaks out in the following pathetic supplication, which as uttered by Kean, would 
have charmed the demon of friged cruelty into an angel of pity.— 


7. Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister’e naught—O Regan! she hath tied 
Sharp tooth’d unkindness like a vulture, here. 
Dear daughter 
On my knees I beg 

That you'll vouchsafe me raiment, bed and food.’’ 


This scene, in Mr. Forrest’s representation, had not a vein of tenderness, or a streak 
of imploring sorrow to excite the feelings, or to enlist compassion. When the two 
daughters endeavoured, by sophistical arguments, to persuade him to lessen the num- 
ber of his knights, his upbraiding{and poignant answer was certainly given by Mr. 
Forrest, with more touching and emphatic effect, than any line which we ever heard 
him enunciate— 














“ J gave you all!” 


But in pronouncing the terrible curse his powers failed, and his inability to express the 
uick succession of the conflicting passions raging in Lear’s breast, was manifest. 
hat a dreadful and awful sensation did Kean’s delivery of this blasting execration pro- 
duce in the minds of the audience! Here he never gave us rant for energy, or pom- 
reer unnatural inflation, for impassioned declamation. In this curse he inimitably 
lended rage, and all the attributes of revenge and scorn; and his indignant imprecation 
seemed to breathe the appalling voice of these personified passions. Lear’s mad scene, 
in which he was cold and tricksome, is too much for Mr. borrest’s mastery; there he 
cannot “call spirits from the vasty deep ;” in this he shows us that his strength is not 
adequate to the task of bending the stubborn bow of Ulysses; thoug’, to do him jus- 
tice, In one or two points, he hit off good miniature imitations of Kean’s magic pic- 
ture. Upon the whole, Mr. Forrest has a fair conception of the part, and he goes 
through it with some credit ; and we cannot but commend the comparative felicity of the 
effort, while we must decidedly censure his failure in Hamlet; a part which, if he values 
his own fame, he should never more attempt, because nature has not given him the re. 
quisites to shine in it. 

We really acknowledge, that Mr. Forrest has rare and radiant capabilities; but un- 
fortunately for himself, editorial adulation has damped the latent fires of his genius, and 
thus he has been seduced into deep water, through which great oo and matured 
judgment can alone wade. Let Mr. Forrest go through-the ordeal of Drury Lane, 
and he will then acknowledge the truth and justice of the admonitory criticisms of the 
Irish Surexp, and that they were the legitimate offspring of honest candour, and the 
dictates of impartial judgement, and uninfluenced opinion. We are no actors, we never 
wore the “ tinsel buskin,” or the waving plurse of the tragic muse, so that no one is 
warranted to attribute to us the unworthy motives, of prejudice or envy, therefore— 
we can derive no benefit from depreciating the positive or negative merits of Mr. Forrest, 


“ What is Hecuba to us, or we to Hecuba?” 

Messrs Barry, Simpson, Placide and Richings sustained their respective parts with 
vigour and effect. And the Mesdames Hilson, Wallack and Sharpe,brought feeling 
and spirit into their performances, and succeeded in painting some scenes, with vivid 
touches of interest, and warm tints of passion. 
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THE UNITED STATES GAZETTE. 


We received, only on Saturday morning, the 28th of Noveinber, just as our last form 
was going to press, from some “ damned good natured friend,” (as Sir Fretful has it) 
in Philadelphia, the respectable paper, whose name gives title to this brief article; for 
brief time and space compel us to make it. The learned and candid editor, in his pa- 
per of the 12th of November, in bold, broad, and direct terms, charges us with having 
yielded to the dictates of national prejudice and partiality, in writing, in the last number, 
the critique on Mr. Forresr’s performance of Hamlet. Now, while far from denying 
our fallibility of judgment and discrimination in that critical estimate, we declare most 
solemnly, that in criticising on Mr. Forrest’s personation, as we did, we only gave an 
adequate expression to our honest and uNINFLUENCED opinion, and that neither preja- 
dice nor partiality swayed, or gave a tinge or a tone to the sentiments in which it was 
conveyed. ‘This charge we, therefore, must rebut with a positive and unqualified de- 
nial of its justice. Had either Quin, Barry, Mossop or Cooke, who were all our coun- 
trymen, played Hamlet with the same want of spirit, force, and conception, as Mr. For- 
rest did, on the occasion in question, we would have most certainly decried and derided 
the absolute rarture. We would thank our respectable cotemporary, to point out in 
the Ins Suievp, the article in which he alleges we “ censured, without discrimina- 
tion, American literature.” If we had said indeed, that America was two or three cen- 
turies behind England, in literature—the social elegancies of life, and the fine arts; and 
that a millennium might elapse before a Byron or a Moore would spring up in Ameri- 
can poetry—a Grattan or a Cannine in American eloquence—a Reas in the Ameri- 
can drama, or a Reynouvs in American painting, we candidly admit that we uttered 
what we really think. American genius must always go to England, for the inspira- 
tions that shall irradiate its seconp-HAND LITERATURE; as the little rivulet can never 
become as great as its ocean-source. In the whole literary horizon of the United States, 
there is but one shining star, whose brilliant scintillations are hailed and admired in 
Europe—we need scarcely name Wasuincton Irvine. The true characteristic, and 
impressive pictures which the novels of Mr. Cooper exhibit of Indian manners, and 
nautical scenery, redeem the inelegancy of the dull and denuded style of composition, 
and the mawkish puerility of the eas sentiments that debase them. Irish poetry 
is too refulgent a luminary in the hemisphere of fame, tp require our humble light ;— 
as the names of Ossian, Mc Dairy, Carolan, Swift, Goldsmith, Dermody and Moore, 
while they encircle it in the splendour of inextinguishable glory, shall stand as fiery 
pillars in the colossal colonnade of rorric immortatity. The talented editor construes 
the meaning and import of our remarks on the “ usurreR, {as erroneously as if they 
were as ambiguous as the divinations of the es Oracle. The sales of that 
tragedy, though a gentleman of eminent talent, and fine poetic properties, is as inferior, 
ty strength and majesty of dramatic genius, to Dryden and Byron, as that female 
uizote, the heroine of American literature, Mrs. Roya, is to Lady Morgan. If we 
ascribed to Dr. M’Henry, “ felicity of diction,” and fertility of fancy, it is not to be in- 
ferred as a consequent conclusion, that we “ placed him far above Byron and _Ma- 
turin.” 

In our life of the gifted, but unfortunate G. F. Cooxe, we spoke of Mr. Paine’s in- 
trusive annoyance of the tragedian, and his company in such terms of reprehension, as 
such a violation of etiquette, and good breeding called for. Ifthe editor of the Gazette, 
(let us suppose) was enjoying his wine and wallnuts, with two or three friends, in a pri- 
vate room, and an utter stranger, without introduction, invades the social circle, seats 
himself at table, and then obtrudes questions on his attention, we think he would act as 
Cooke did, nor would any gentleman reproach him for doing so, with “ prungen BEstI- 
auiry.” For our opinion of Mr. Forrest's personation of Lear, a personation that was 
marked and with his habitual inanity and unbroken uniformity, we beg to 
refer the manly and ingenuous editor of the Gazette to the critique, in this number. 
Should he honour that article with a notice, he will be so polite as to send us his paper. 

if Mr. Forrest’s histrionic genius is of |that pure and refined bullion, which the 
American critics, with such national enthusiasm, represent, why has it not, ere this, 
been sublimated in the crucible of Drury-lane, and rendered current coin, in the world 
of dramatic fame, Sheer the impression of the mint-mark of that theatre? The 
soaring American gle should not fear to pluck bristles from the proboscis of the 


London lion. 
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SOLITUDE. 


« Converse with nature’s charms, and see her 
stores unroll’d.”—Bvyron. 
To rue Eprror or THe Irish Suterp: 

Sin,— I have been so frequently pleased with 
your interesting topographical descriptions of the 
scenery of Ireland, that my desire to see my native 
city, (Kilkenny*) shining in the bright pages of 
the Irish Shield, induces me to solicit from your 
patriotism and politeness, the compliment of “ 4 
local and Historical description of Kilkenny.” If 
you should consider the following juvenile effusion 
of an untutored Muse, worthy of being interwoven 
in the Parnassian wreath, that glitters with the 
fancy-flowers of the Bard of Quebec, of the elegant 
Juverna, aud the tuneful Carolan—please to in- 


sert it and -- MARY. 
Utica, (N. Y.) 24th November, 1829. 


Far from the busy and the gay, 
Young Strephon sings his artless lay ;— 
His oaten reed he oft employs 
To sound in sweetest notes the joys 
Of Solitude. 


No anxious doubts, no jarring strife, 
Annoy the quiet of his life ; 
His days with heartfelt peace abound, 
By health and true contentment crown’d 
In Solitude. 
Within his lowly straw-roof'd cell, 
Unsuliied love and virtue dwell ;— 
Nor pride nor avarice molest 
The peaceful undisturbed rest 
Of Solitude. 
At early dawn he quits his sleep 
To tend his flocks of bleating sheep ; 
With care avoids the noon-tide heat, 
And seeks a silent cool retreat 
In Solitude. 
When Pheebus flies to Thetis’s bed. 
And pallid Luna rears her head ; 
‘Then Strephou leaves his fleecy train, - 
And hies him to his home again 
In Solitude 
More blest is he than sceptred kings, 
Whose highest joys are mix’d with stings ; 
More happy than the envy’d great 
is Strephon in his humble state 


Of Solitude. 
Lyrath Co. Kilkenny, May 1828. 


MARY. 
A FUGITIVE GARLAND, 


TO BE STREWN ON THE STRANGE GRAVE OF 
Grorce F. Cooke, tae ‘ Irisu Rocivs.” 
For this elegant sepulchral garland with which 

kindred genius would decorate the monument, that 





*# We feel honoured by the correspondence of 
Mary, and we hope, that her gracefu Muse will 
often twine flowery garlands for our “ Parnassian 
wreath.”” We shall, if possible, in our next number, 
comply with her wishes.—In describing Kilkenny, 
that majestic and venerable city of cathedrals, ab- 
beys, castles and towers, which 1s associated with 
the proudest events in our history, our subject must 
warm our mind with enthusiasm. Never on the 
pastoral banks of the Arno, or the Adige did fe- 
male beauty appear more attractive, or decked 
in such radiant smiles of seraph-loveliness, as that 
which is reflected in the limpid waves of the Nore, 
by the fascinating sylphs of Kilkenny. Every 

raveller has epoben with rapture of the virtue, 
grace, dnd charms of the ladies of this Jonia of 
breland. 








the generous ind noble.minded monarch of En- 
glish tragedy, Kean, erected to the memory of our 
immortal countryman, we have to express our 
grateful acknowledgements to Anam Kipp, Esg. of 
Quebec. 


Non ego te meis Chartis inornatum silebo, 
Totve tuos patiar honores impune, carpere lividas 
obliviones.— Horace. 


Here have I come, with reverential tread, 
O’er many a grave that throngs this sacred spot, 
To seek thy Zomb, among the unknown dead, 
Who sleep around—unmourned—and long for- 
got. 
And there’s a feeling—such as hearts like mine 
Alone may feel—comes trembling through my 
frame, 
While now I trace the Demon-defac’d line 
That bears, Ou! Cooxse! thy much insulted 
name !— 
But though some impious hand has dared to touch 
The marble block thy rriznp* erected here— 
There isa Pyramid to thee—and such 
As pale faced envy never can co_ne near. 
That Pyramid is Fame’s—and her great hand 
Displays the banrer Genius o’er thee hung, 
When in obedience to her high command, 
Nations were captives to thy magic tongue! 
Yet, I’ve a hope, that ere a distant day, 
Some spirit prompted by indulgent heaven, 
Will safely to that Isle, thy bones convey 
Where first the mountain-breeze of life was 
given. 
Ané this exotic plant}—this lonely one— 
Sole verdure, budding on this naked mound, 
I will translate—that e’en when I am gone 
It may, to deck thy future grave, be found. 
Where it will flourish long in honoured rest— 
No foot to bruise, or soil its tender frame— 
Nor folded reptile slumber on its breast, 
But freshly bloom with Cooxe’s undying name! 
Quessc, 1829. 


TO EDMUND KEAN, Esq. 
Why slumbers the spirit—ywhose wild magic steal- 


ing— 

In fw. 4 of delight, on the ear cou!d controul 

The chords of the passions —the fountain of feeling, 

And charm In soft raptures the wondering soul ? 

Though envy and maticr have hovered around 
thee, loom, 

And flung their dark veil o’er thy fame’s early 


* Vide Biography of George Frederick Cooke, 
in e 331 of this work. 

Pe he only verdure I could find on the hallow- 
ed grave of Cooke, was one solitary Shamrock, 
which seemed to have taken shelter, close by the 
corner of the monument, as the faithful represen- 
tative of the tragedian’s country. Unwilling, 
therefore, that it should be exposed to such wreck 
and abuse as some foul hands have already inflic- 
ted on the monument. I have deprived St. Paul, 
of New-York, of this reepected emblem of St. Pat- 
rick, by conveying it to my own temporary abode, 
and shall finally plant it on the green summit of 
the flowery mantled Siievegallin, in the county of 
Derry, where it may once more, imbibe the dew of 
a friendlier sky, and spread forth its little blossom 
40 the fairy breezes of its native mountains. 
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The laurels of Genius, whose verdure has crown’d 


thee, 
Light up with their beams the unhallowed gloom. 


Oh! who that has heard—in the days of thy glory 
The strains of the muse from thy eloquent 
tongue, 
But awed and enraptured has wept o’er the story, 
The chords of the heart to thy wizard-notes 
rung? 
Oh! who o’er the sweet harp of Avon forsaken, 
Shali bid the wild numbers of melody roll— 
The deep-thrilling tones of the passions awaken, 
Or lull into transports the bliss-ravished soul ? 
Though bright is thy fame, like you star that 1s 


sleeping, 
Lovely and lonely above in the sky— 
The tears which young beauty is silently weeping, 
Like tain-arops of pearl from her dark shrouded 
eye, [reclining, 
O’er the cold tombwhere Coorg, on his lone bier’s 
Shall hallow thy name witha magic more bright 
Than the world ever gave thee, the fond heart en- 
shrining 
Thy name on its tablet in letters of Jight! 
Though dimm’d are the lines on the marble con- 
cealing, 
Those hallowed relics his mem’ry shal] bura 
In the shrine of the fond heart, while genius and 
feeling 
In sadness shall weep o’er his mouldering urn ! 
And bright in the chaplet which Hist’ry is wreath- 
ing bloom ; 
To deck his dark grave, shall thy name proudly 
And sweet in the lay which the minstrel is breath- 


ing— 
, With his shall it sound o’er that desolate tomb. 
CAROLAN. 
November, 1829. 


TO OCCONNELL, 
THE LIBERATOR OF ERIN. 


Through the mists which are darkling 
above thy green wave, 
A rainbow is sparkling— 
Proud land of the brave ! 
In the clouds of the west— 
With its bright-vestured form, 
Like a seraph at rest! 
On the brow of the storm, 


And a gem shines afar, 

—-In its home upon high— 
Horr’s patriot star! 

In thy cold winter sky ;— 
Like that rainbow of light— 

It is beaming alone, 
In loveliness bright, 

From its cloud-circlec throne. 


Thus, O’Connete! thy glory— 
And thy hallowed name, 
‘On the page of our story, 
The wreath of our fame— 
Unclouded shall bloom ; 
While around thy cold urn, 
Like a star o’er thy tomb, 
Thy proud mem’ry shall burn. 


Oh ! bright as the beacon of hope in the skies, 

Are the patriot virtues around thee which shine ; 
No shade of ambition their brilliancy dyes— 

a ga in the fount of the heart’s holy 
shrine. 
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Then onward, sage chief! let thy future deeds be 
As frest and as glorious, ’till yreepom is won; 
And thy country and senate shall hail thee when 
tree, 
In words of bigh triumph, their hero and son. 
CAROLAN. 


STANZAS, 


INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS DERMODY. 


Erin! the brightest flower that bloomed 
Upon thy fair poetic wreath, 
Is darkly withered and entombed, 
Blanched by the whirlwind’s wintry bre ath. 
O pearn! the fairest and the best 
Own earliest thy relentless power ;— 
Thy shaft has thrilled the noblest breast 
That ever braved thee, in thine hour! 


Rest, hapless Minstrel! though no more 
Shall Erin listen to thy strains— 
Yet Erin weeps in sadness o’er 
The grave that shrines thy cold remains. 
Thy harp is silent! o’er thy sleep, 
Hung on the withered willow-tee, 
It sadly sighs in murmurs deep, 
Its uote of wo—the fate of thee! 


Peace to thy rest! but memory 

Shall record on her living scroll 
Tl.y name—thy fate—young Dexmovy ! 

And the wild strains that swelled thy soul! 
But may thy soft—thy transient light, 

Lone star! in proud resplendence rise, 
Enrobed in glory far more bright, 

To shine in higher, purer skies ! 


Litchfield, (Conn.) 1829. 


TO A COQUETTE. 


Go, muse, and tell yon faithless fair, 
Whose smiles have filled my sou! with care, 
‘Phe struggle’s past—the danger’s o’er— 

My flame is quenched—and Jove no more 
Shall burn my breast with glowing fires, 

Or mad my brain with fierce desires ! 

The cold—the icy hand of death 

Now grasps my heart, and stops my breath ! 
The man who from thy beauty flies— 
O’ertaken by thy voice he dies. 


S.-M. P. 


But think not—ah ! too cruel maid! 

When in the clay-cold grave I’m jaid, 

That thou shalt long enjoy repose, 

To triumph o’er thy lover’s woes !— 

My angry ghost shall thee attend 

As closely as thy bosom friend— 

And in the silent hours of night, 

Fill thee with terror and affright! 

Within thychamber, left alone— - 

*Twill pierce thine ears with piteous moan! 
And when thy eyes are lock’d in sleep, 
Raise visions from the “ vasty deep !” 

The church, the play, the mazy ball, 
Henceforth shall yield thee nought but gall,— 
For still my vengeful spirit there, 

Shal]l sting thy bosom with despair, 

And teach thee, when it is too late— 

A truth as clear—as fixed as fate— 

That she, whose vows are false to one, 





Can be sincerely true to none. 
WERTER. 


Moore-s treet, Nov. 1829, 



















































